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The Education of a Scholarly Frontiersman 


HUGH GRAHAM, PH.D. 
JOHN CARROLL UNIVERSITY, CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
AND DIRECTOR OF TEACHER TRAINING. 


Qumcniniie ENRY M. BRACKENRIDGE, “native of the 

= West, traveler, author, jurist,” has left in his 

H writings a charming account not only of persons 

and places in the West, but of contemporary 

emmmucnuuus educational conditions as he personally experi- 
enced them. 

How he became a great reader and book lover, 
exceptionally well versed in English and foreign 
literatures; an accomplished linguist with a speaking knowl- 
edge of German, French and Spanish, and a working knowl- 
edge of Greek, Latin and Italian; a profound student of law 
in its theoretical and practical aspects; the secretary of an 
important diplomatic mission to South America, when he 
recommended to Mr. Monroe the recognition of the South 
American republics irrespective of the action of European 
governments,—all this and more cannot be understood apart 
from the unique educational experiences of his earlier years, 
which this paper is intended to summarize. 

Young Brackenridge was the distinguished son of a dis- 
tinguished father, Judge Hugh Henry Brackenridge, a gentle- 
man of the old school, the author of several books, an eminent 
lawyer, and a man of stern but sterling character. The older 
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Brackenridge was born in Scotland, the son of a poor farmer, 
but was brought to this country when he was five years old. 
His father settled with his family in York County, Pennsyl- 
vania. Here, with the aid of a few books and the scanty 
earnings derived from teaching school, Hugh Henry succeeded 
at the age of eighteen in qualifying for admission to Prince- 
ton, where he acted as tutor while pursuing his studies. Later 
he took charge of an academy in Maryland. In 1777 he joined 
the army. Four years later he crossed the mountains to 
Pittsburg, then called Fort Pitt. Here he read law, and in 
1788 was at the head of the Pittsburg bar. Later he was 
elected to the State legislature and eventually became judge 
of the state supreme court. 

In the year 1786, two years after the town of Pittsburg 
had been laid out and surveyed, the subject of this sketch 
was born, and before his native town had been incorporated, 
his mother died, while he was still an infant of eighteen 
months. He had scarcely reached his third birthday when 
his father endeavored with little success to interest the young 
hopeful in the mysteries of the horn-book. Two years later 
his father married the daughter of a German farmer and 
justice of the peace. While visiting with his step-grand- 
parents Henry learned to speak the German language, an 
accomplishment which pleased his father, who, as in the case 
of the father of John Stuart Mill, had apparently formed an 
ambitious plan of education for his son. The older Bracken- 
ridge was a great believer in the value of a linguistic and 
literary training, and was wont to repeat a saying attributed 
to Louis XIV, that “a man doubles himself by learning an- 
other language.” 

Accordingly, in the year 1792 or 1793, young Brackenridge 
at the age of six years was sent to the French village of Ste. 
Genevieve in Upper Louisiana, in order that he might spend 
a few years learning that important language at an age when 
a child’s fancy turns more to games and play than to serious 
study. The journey, in the company of a St. Louis merchant, 
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was made by water from Pittsburg to New Madrid, thence 
to Ste. Genevieve by land, the boy riding on a pony. 

This is the first recorded instance of an American boy’s 
having been sent West of the Mississippi for educational 
purposes. Here young Henry Brackenridge was taken into 
the family of Mr. Beauvais, a respectable citizen of Ste. 
Genevieve. 

Treated as one of the family, he attended the local paro- 
chial school, mixed freely with the kindly villagers, young 
and old, and acquired in a few months a fluency in speaking 
French; but, singularly enough, he forgot English, a develop- 
ment which, no doubt, his father never anticipated. 

Two or three years later he was taken from Ste. Genevieve 
and traveled by canoe up the Ohio to a place called Gallipolis, 
which at this time was inhabited by French royalist emi- 
grants, chiefly artisans and artists peculiarly unfitted to pio- 
neer life. The boy was placed in the home of Dr. Saugrain, 
later one of the first doctors to settle in St. Louis. Dr. Sau- 
grain was a chemist, natural philosopher, and physician. His 
youthful guest was amazed at the wonderful experiments car- 
ried on in the doctor’s crude laboratory. About this time 
Gallipolis was visited by two French philosophers who had an 
unquestioning faith in the fanciful speculations of Rousseau 
and believed implicitly in the primitive innocence and good- 
ness of the children of the forest. One day, when traveling 
on the river, they met a party of Indians, and made the fatal 
blunder of inviting them to their craft, only to be saluted 
with tomahawks. No doubt the contacts with the realities 
of pioneer life were a valuable factor in forming the char- 
acter of a youth who by nature and nurture might otherwise 
have developed a too idealistic conception of life. 

After a year’s stay in Gallipolis, Henry returned to the pa- 
ternal home in his tenth year, to begin the most intensive 
period of his formal education. For three years he studied 
privately under the tuition of his father and others. Before 
breakfast, for two hours daily, a French instructor taught 
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him to read Telemachus and a French translation of Virgil 
which served to heighten his interest in the original. With 
his father he read English after breakfast, beginning with 
Robinson Crusoe, the Adventure of Teague O’Regan, a work 
by his father satirizing certain weaknesses of popular gov- 
ernment, Don Quixote, Gil Blas, Tom Jones, the Vicar of 
Wakefield and other works of Goldsmith, including his Ani- 
mated Nature, and histories of Greece, Rome, and England. 
To this list must be added a few volumes of the Spectator, 
and we get some idea of the somewhat formidable literary 
menu of this boy whose formal English education had not 
begun until his tenth year. This, however, is only a fraction 
of his general reading at this time. In fact, there was little 
or no interruption of his studies from early morning until 
bedtime, with the exception of the time spent at meals and 
an occasional hour before dinner when he was permitted to 
saunter about the village. Lessons in writing were given by 
a Mr. Tod who had invented a new method of teaching to 
write like copperplate. A relative of his father taught him 
arithmetic for an hour or two each day. At this time it 
would appear he had little taste or ability for figures. The 
learning by rote of the multiplication table “cost him infinite 
labor.” As a result of perseverance, however, he says he 
“galloped”—perhaps “plodded” would be a better word— 
through Euclid, Gibson’s Surveying and Fenn’s Algebra with 
sensations of disgust rather than of pleasure. Euclid, how- 
ever, he admired, for “it furnished an anatomy of the reason- 
ing powers.” 

His father, who was a polished classical scholar, undertook 
to teach him Latin and Greek, but scholarship alone is an 
inadequate substitute for technical skill in teaching. The 
father’s method ill-accorded with the natural taste and tem- 
perament of the son, who always learnt best when engaged 
in a task con amore. Coercion was always repulsive to him. 
At a later period he acquired Spanish, German and Italian 
without difficulty and with little assistance. His father, how- 
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ever, in teaching the classical languages imposed upon him 
tasks which were always associated with unpleasant emotions. 

Apart from the inherent difficulties of the ancient lan- 
guages, the father’s hasty temper, the boy’s feelings of awe, 
the lack of understanding of the elements of educational psy- 
chology, the failure to appreciate the boy’s capacity and to 
understand his mental attitude when forced to commit to 
memory grammar after grammar, whole vocabularies, and 
the conjugations of dozens of irregular verbs,—all these cir- 
cumstances made the learning process distasteful, and in the 
case of a less tractable pupil would have resulted in open 
rebellion. For failure in lessons, severe disciplinary meas- 
ures were sometimes resorted to, and these led to instances 
of deception, as when imprisoned in an attic the boy neglected 
the assigned tasks when he discovered a deposit of old books 
which he read with avidity until his occupation was dis- 
covered. 


An examination of cases such as this gives the modern 
teacher consolation, when he sees in retrospect the definite 
progress that has been made in both the psychology and peda- 
gogy of education. If even intelligent parents behaved in the 
manner described, is it any wonder that the old type of school- 
master was more often loathed than respected by his pupils? 

The positive results from this three-year period of private 
education might be summarized by saying that young Henry 
had acquired a love for reading which once kindled was never 
extinguished. His voluntary reading was unusually exten- 
sive for one of his years. The formal part of his education, 
however, had become thoroughly distasteful to him, as well 
as to his father, who was often discouraged, except on those 
rare occasions when the boy’s attention was turned to some- 
thing which required exercise of the imagination and origi- 
nality of thought. His answers to his father’s questions about 
his reading in works of history or travel caused suspension 
of unfavorable judgments as to the boy’s capacity. 

Far more important than the father’s formal lessons were 
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his talks on a wide range of subjects. The father, now fifty 
years old, had been a remarkable student from the days when 
he led his class in Princeton. His well-stored mind, his con- 
versations abounding in wit and eloquence, his original views 
on a multitude of topics, his facility in communicating his 
ideas, could hardly fail to impress his son, even though the 
latter was still prone to indulge dreams of playing with hoops 
and marbles. 

Though much had been crowded into the three years of 
private education, the father was not a little disappointed 
with the outcome of his educational experiment; so he wisely 
decided to send his son to the town academy, where for a 
period of two years the boy profited by the instruction of two 
excellent teachers, one taking charge of Latin and Greek and 
the other of Mathematics. Here, too, he had the much-needed 
companionship and emulation of boys of his own age. He 
joined eagerly in their games and excelled in most of them, 
yet, probably because of the peculiar circumstances of his life, 
he would spend hours alone, or in rambles in the hills, enjoy- 
ing a great solitude. While his academic progress did not 
suffer as a result of his private tuition, Brackenridge ex- 
presses a decided preference for public schooling, on the 
grounds that “Man is a social creature, and there is no period 
of life when society is not an advantage in the development 
of faculties and affections.” Nor is the time given to play 
wasted. “The boy among his playfellows, even while at play, 
is not uselessly employed, he is rehearsing in miniature the 
part he will be called upon to play on the more extended 
theater of life.” 


For reasons that are not stated, he was withdrawn from 
the town academy before his classical studies were completed, 
and placed under the private tuition of a relative who was 
sincerely devoted to letters. This instructor was no stern 
disciplinarian, but rather treated his pupil on terms of equal- 
ity as a scholar. As the tutor had not only a bookstore but 
a circulating library, perhaps the first of its kind in the West, 
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young Brackenridge was once more able to indulge his reading 
habits, devouring novel after novel until the supply was ex- 
hausted, then turning to poetry, prose classics, biography, and 
politics. From his grandmother, he learned the Scotch dia- 
lect and read for her the works of Ramsey and Ferguson, 
thus opening up another literary avenue. He was a critical 
and intelligent student of the literature inspired by the French 
revolution. He took up art and music, but with indifferent 
results. He also learned to dance and to fence with the small 
sword. He taught himself to walk the slack and wire rope, 
and even took part in amateur theatricals. 

Preparatory to taking up the study of law, he was placed 
in a protonotary’s office and managed to effect a compromise 
between conflicting business and literary habits. About the 
same time he made his first essay as a writer, contributing an 
anonymous article to The Tree of Liberty, a publication spon- 
sored by his father. 

His formal legal studies hardly concern us, further than 
to say that for a time, while about to become a student of 
Blackstone, he had the valuable preparatory experience of 
acting as clerk of the court and thus getting an insight into 
the practical side of the legal profession. Before completing 
his legal studies, which, according to current practice, were 
taken in a lawyer’s office, he attended for six months at Jef- 
ferson College. Here he studied the more abstruse branches 
of the legal profession, but his reading was by no means con- 
fined to such technical studies. He benefited not merely by 
the contacts he made with the brilliant minds among the fac- 
ulty, but probably no less by his discussions and debates with 
his fellow students. 


At the age of twenty he was qualified as a lawyer, but then 
as now, the profession was overcrowded. After trying for 
a time Baltimore, Bedford, Somerset, etc., he finally set out 
for St. Louis in April, 1810. He practiced law in St. Louis, 
Ste. Genevieve and New Orleans. Here his ability to read 
French and Spanish and his studies of Roman law as it devel- 
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oped in the French and Spanish colonies, served him in good 
stead. He traveled much in the new states, serving for a 
time as Deputy Attorney General and again as District Judge. 

In 1817-18, he made a voyage to South America by order 
of the American Government, in the United States frigate 
Congress, visiting Cuba and Mexico. He returned to St. Louis 
about 1820, and lived there for several years. 

He was a great friend of President Jackson, who appointed 
him Judge for the District of Florida. Subsequently he re- 
turned to his native state, which he served for several years 
in Congress as a member of the House. 

He is claimed as the first Missouri author, for much of his 
writing was done during his residence in St. Louis during 
the days of the Territory and early statehood. To his Recol- 
lections and his Views of Louisiana we are indebted for many 
interesting pen pictures of certain phases of contemporary 
civilization which he had a unique opportunity to study af 
first hand. He lived at a time when few writers were avail- 
able to chronicle the happenings on the rapidly changing fron- 
tier. Without his writings, the historian would be the poorer; 
for the fragmentary references of the amateur and the pro- 
verbially dull official memoir, are poor substitutes for the 
vivid accounts of a writer who was at once a scholar and a 
literary artist. 


Progress 
Meet kindness with kindness, 
And hatred with love. 
Lend faith to the bitter. 
By TRUTH live above 
Of all of the smallness 
Which crowds out Life’s goal. 


Be tender and gracious— 
Be good to your soul. 
CAROLINE PARKER SMITH. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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games QSTON and vicinity celebrates its tercentenary 
Z = this year. The settlement of this territory was 
é B = due, in brief, to the desire of business men to 
: : secure wealth from the plantations here, and 
Summum » 2180 to the Puritan desire to erect a new social 
2 z structure and to reform religious practices. 
£ = In England social and political unrest had been 
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growing, because of the policies of Queen Eliza- 
beth and her successor, King James I, with regard to social, 
religious, and political affairs. 

The Pilgrims, or Separatists, had come over in 1620, from 
Delfthaven, Holland. They were, like the Puritans, Calvin- 
ists, but differed with them in seeking reform outside of the 
Church of England. The primary aim of both was not relig- 
ious freedom, but rather to seek a place where they could set 
up social regulations and a religion rigidly conforming to 
what they thought was the teaching of the Bible and the will 
of God. Their theology was strict, and their regulations 
austere; they strike us as hopelessly narrow and intolerant. 
We must not forget, however, that the basis of their beliefs, 
the hardships they endured in England and in this new land, 
and many dangers around them required firmness and strict- 
ness. They were often courageous and noble. It was no 
easy task to settle the vicinity of Boston,—and some would 
say that it still remains in some respects unsettled. 

The first settlements were small and simple, and resulted 
from interest in the fishing industry and in the plantations. 
There were few laws or other restrictions. The people were 
guided by their religion, by the terms of the royal charter, 
and by the rules of the commercial company under whose 
guidance they had crossed the ocean. From the start, small 
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local settlements acquired independence and power, and the 
government was always representative. Oriental government 
is despotic, and the Roman, oligarchic; but our own is mainly 
derived from the representative plan of the English and Teu- 
tons. Here, where there was loose central government and 
plenty of room, social problems were not likely to become 
serious. If a group disagreed, it simply packed up its be- 
longings and moved elsewhere. One wonders what these Puri- 
tans, who were mostly East Anglians trying to guide them- 
selves strictly by the Bible, would have done had there been 
no new land to which to come. 


Even before Pastor John Robinson in Leyden sent over the 
Pilgrims in 1620, under Brewster and Bradford, Gosnold and 
other fishermen had been on Cape Ann in 1602, and in 1605 
George Weymouth took back to England five captive Indians 
to show the home folks. Plymouth had many difficulties with 
the settlers of Salem and vicinity. In March, 1628, a tract 
was granted by the Council for New England,—and it was 
bounded by a line three miles north of the Merrimack river 
and three miles south of the Charles river in one direction, 
and by the Atlantic Ocean and what was supposed to be the 
Pacific on the other. Later in that year Endicott came over 
as governor. Craddock, however, was the first governor. 
Higginson, Skelton, and Bright—three ministers—came in 
1629, with a large company, many cattle, and many tools and 
supplies. Then the next year Winthrop and Dudley arrived. 

As in Plymouth, the colony had a Governor and Assistants. 
Later, deputies were appointed to advise this board. During 
the hard first ten years for Plymouth, Weymouth, Wollaston, 
and other towns were settled from Plymouth. East Boston 
and Thompson’s Island in Boston Harbor were also settled 
early. 

In 1629 Charles I granted a charter to “the Governor and 
Company of the Massachusetts Bay in New England.” 
Charlestown, Mattapan, and Woburn were soon founded, and 
later Duxbury and Scituate. Barnstable was settled from 
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Scituate; Sandwich and Yarmouth from Lynn; and Taunton 
from Boston. By 1629 Salem had 200 people, and Charles- 
town half that number. 

The General Court had been established early, but was only 
mildly paternal to the towns. It sometimes chose constables 
for the towns, and enacted at Newe Towne, March 3, 1636, the 
first organic law for the regulation of Massachusetts towns. 
Between 1631 and 1686 voters and officers had to be in good 
standing as members of the established Congregational 
church. 

Towns grew in power. Even today many towns around 
Boston do not care to lose their legal independence by becom- 
ing a part of Boston. British offences against this local 
power contributed to the outbreak of the Revolutionary War. 
Nowhere in the world is the town so important a power as 
in New England. 

The early colonists were bound by covenants with God, 
rather than by the laws of man. What bound the church 
strictly, also bound the entire community. 


By 1640 official recognition in Massachusetts had been given 
to Salem, Boston, Charlestown, Watertown, Dorchester, Lynn, 
and many other towns. Government began to develop. Gov. 
Endicott’s charter put twelve men in authority,—seven from 
the Company, three chosen by the seven, and two by the 
planters. Thus we have these sources of authority: the royal 
charter, the governor and his board of assistants, deputies to 
the General Court, and then officers appointed in meetings of 
all the people of each town. 


Dorchester’s records are probably the oldest. They date 
from January, 1633. In that year the freemen succeeded in 
establishing the first means of ruling the towns. Drum-beats 
summon general gatherings each Monday morning at eight 
o'clock. Nothing short of the explosion of an arsenal or the 
rumbling of an earthquake could do that today! Sometimes 
some men took the lead in these meetings, to see that at least 
a little business was done. Feb. 10, 1635, is the first record 
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of a board of selectmen. Constables were important from 
the first; their duties were first outlined by the General Court. 
The tithingman had the Sunday task of getting people out to 
the meetinghouse, and of keeping them awake and attentive 
while there. Towns also appointed fence-viewers, herdsmen, 
hog-reeves, drummers, bell-ringers, etc. 


Soon, general town meetings became less frequent, and 
powers were delegated to officers chosen for designated ten- 
ures of office. The Body of Liberties, enacted in 1631, granted 
towns important privileges. Only freemen voted at first, but 
later all inhabitants were included. 

In 1636 Harvard College was founded, and the power of 
the clergy began to decline. Puritan rules were modified. 
Mrs. Anne Hutchinson stirred up trouble because she claimed 
private revelations, and Roger Williams was cast out, and 
founded Providence, in Rhode Island. So you see that both 
Rhode Island and Connecticut were settled by those who 
had had enough of Boston and vicinity. In 1634 men from 
Plymouth reached Windsor, Connecticut. Saybrook, now old 
Saybrook, was established by Lords Saye and Brooke. It hap- 
pened that the more Cotton and Winthrop in Massachusetts 
restricted their people, the more people decided to go else- 
where. Wethersfield was settled from Watertown, Mass., and 
Pastor Hooker’s troop reached Hartford from Newton, and 
so Connecticut absorbed some more Massachusetts influence. 
New Haven was founded in 1638, the year after the cruel colo- 
nial massacre of the Pequot Indians. Stamford was founded 
in 1640, the year the Long Parliament convened in England 
and managed to stop the exodus of Puritans to the new world. 
Perhaps some of the independence of our towns is also due 
to the fact that people of differing beliefs separated in the 
early days and developed their own traditions. Divisions were 
frequent. The famous King James version of the Bible, issued 
in 1611, caused many people to do some individual thinking 
on religious matters. These towns usually united only for 
commerce and defense. In 1643 the Plymouth, Connecticut, 
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Massachusetts, and New Haven colonies united for defense. 
In this first general intercolonial movement, two commis- 
sioners from each colony convene. 

Then came the sensational Samuel Gorton controversy. He 
had some very annoying and personal notions that infuriated 
the Puritans, who cared little for those who did not see and 
do things their way. The Narragansett Bay colony in Rhode 
Island was very tolerant to Quakers and others, but Gorton 
was too much even for them. 

In 1661 Charles II failed to dissolve the federation of the 
four colonies. Relations with the Indians were fairly peace- 
ful and friendly, except for the Pequot massacre, until the 
terrible King Philip’s war, which forever broke the Indian 
power. Thomas Mayhew and John Eliot became famous mis- 
sionaries to the unfortunate Indian tribes. The average Puri- 
tan regarded the Indians as special agents of the devil, and 
of course this attitude did not help to promote peace. To ap- 
preciate the compliment, the Indians should at least have been 
told what the Puritans thought the devil was like! 

In 1679 New Hampshire became a royal province. Gov. 
Leverett of Massachusetts made Charles II furious when he 
bought from Gorges the rights to Maine for 1250 pounds. 
Needless to say, if any one wanted to buy rights to the State 
of Maine today, he would have to pay considerably more! 
As a result of royal action in 1684, all Massachusetts property 
reverted to the direct control of the King. 


In October, 1687, Sir Edmund Andros tried to get the Con- 
necticut charter at Hartford. While Gov. Robert Treat con- 
ferred with him at night, the candles suddenly went out, ac- 
cording to the story, and in the darkness Captain Wadsworth 
secured the charter, which was later hidden in the famous 
Charter Oak. Since this time, everybody has found it hard 
to get anything away from Connecticut! 

From Maine to Delaware, Andros was legally in control. 
Church of England worship was revived, and King’s Chapel, 
now Unitarian, was founded in Boston in 1689. Despotism 
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reigned. Tax injustice caused unrest. The General Court 
was abolished, and local towns restricted. On April 18, 1689, 
Andros lost his authority, and in that year seeds of the coming 
American Revolution were sovn. No longer would the inter- 
ference of an outside authority be tolerated. Plymouth, 
Acadia, and Maine were then annexed to Massachusetts. 

Gradually more and more settlements were founded. Grants 
were given towns and individuals for aiding in the wars. 

Town government is soon guaranteed by a general charter. 
Meetings were to be held annually in March, upon the warrant 
of the selectmen, proclaimed by constables. A majority vote 
is to elect 3, 5, 7 or 9 selectmen and other officers. 

Town meetings have always been lively and interesting. 
Often the town fathers have too much to say, but often they 
show real public spirit and ability. If the moderator gets in 
an annoying parliamentary tangle, the meeting often solves 
it by walking out, to come back later and start all over again! 
Our New England towns, on the whole, are a source of pride 
and power. In the early days towns erected cages in which 
to put Sabbath-breakers, idle people were put to work, new- 
comers given employment, and officers sent out to locate un- 
licensed amusement centers. This should have been a large 
order even for the most enterprising constables or other 
officials! In the towns we see the whole social process at 
work. The towns in the East developed their traditions and 
established their institutions, while the Western towns were 
constantly changing. Only in the last few years has Western 
town development come to resemble that in the East. 

Towns have often effectively handled such problems as 
health, education, sanitation, lighting, libraries, and so on. 

Originally, there were several types of social unit,—the 
town, district, plantation, parish or precinct, and peculiar. 
In spite of all their modifications towns have always retained 
their essential principles. 

Towns have usually been slow to assume city charters. 
Boston rejected the plan until 1822; Salem and Lowell became 
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cities in 1840. But the increasing number and complexity 
of community problems make this step necessary before long. 
Large towns have adopted one of several plans of government: 
the strong-mayor, old mayor-council, commission, or city- 
manager plan. 

Some large towns still maintain the unlimited town meet- 
ing,—that is, all qualified voters have full voice in handling 
town business. Various methods are used for choosing town 
officers and conducting the meetings. 

When there are too many voters in a town, however, the 
limited town meeting is often adopted,—that is, the town is 
divided into precincts, each of which chooses delegates who 
go to the town meeting. 

The Puritan spirit still lingers in New England towns, 
although it is surely hard to find in some places. It has de- 
veloped in them valuable qualities of independence, progres- 
siveness and industry which are well known, as well as local 
pride, regard for the religious life of the community, and co- 
operation of one man with another. A new age has come, 
but the old problems remain. The Puritan and the Pilgrim 
founded New England. It is for us to maintain and im- 
prove it. 


Portrait 


His eyes grew oft as little beads 

That darted bits of smouldering fire: 
And some who thought his heart was cold 
Shrank from the outward show of ire. 


But I have seen his hand caress 
A volume’s slender loveliness. 
With kenning of a lad’s sweet grace, 
A sudden smile so lit his face 
It seemed a king were passing by. 
And he who towers to the sky 
May in his eye hold smouldering fire 
When outraged sense provoke to ire. 
LinpA RIDER, 
Berkeley, Calif. 
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A Study of Chapel and Class Attendance 


in Colleges 


JAMES A. FITZGERALD AND WALTER W. LUDEMAN, 
SOUTHERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, SPRINGFIELD, 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 


attendance problems, and as a result of the 
= = investigation to make some recommendations to 
Summum!" +ho faculty of the Southern State Teachers Col- 
lege. A questionnaire was prepared and sent to something 
like seventy-five colleges, and answers were received from 
about forty of the institutions, and it is upon the basis of the 
returns to this inquiry that the materials of this paper were 
assembled. 


SMS CAUSE of certain difficulties growing out of 
E = the administration of both chapel and class at- 
g B s tendance, the authors of this paper were dele- 
= = gated to gather some data from various institu- 
Tieeaeadll tions as to how they were taking care of the 


CHAPEL ATTENDANCE. 


The problem of chapel attendance is a vexing one in every 
college where there is any attempt to make the procedure 
compulsory. The questions asked of the institutions and a 
digest of the responses follows: 

1. How often do you have chapel exercises? 

14 colleges hold chapel 1 time per week. 
16 colleges hold chapel 2 times per week. 
6 colleges hold chapel 3 times per week. 
3 colleges hold chapel 4 times per week. 
2 colleges hold chapel 5 times per week. 
1 college never holds chapel. 
2. Is chapel attendance compulsory at your college? 
29 colleges make attendance compulsory. 
14 colleges do not make attendance compulsory. 

3. If chapel attendance is compulsory how do you en- 

force it? 

13 colleges enforce attendance through checking it by 
check slips or monitors. 

2 colleges use the roll call method. 
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3 colleges report a deduction of credit for non-attend- 
ance. 

1 college uses each of these methods: (a) popular 
popular opinion; (b) talking, arguing, and finally 
suspending; (c) persuasion; (d) adding 1 hour of 
credit for graduation requirements for all absences 
above 2. 

4. How many cuts are allowed per quarter? 

12 colleges allow no cuts from chapel. 

4 colleges have no definite system. 

9 allow cuts from chapel running all the way from 

1 to 12 per quarter, with the average about 4. 

5. Do you deduct honor points for cutting chapel? 

29 colleges do not deduct from honor points. 

4 colleges do take away from honor points. 

1 college rarely deducts. 

Some very unique ideas and schemes on chapel exercises 
were expressed by several of the college administrators. The 
president who insists that he would never have compulsory 
chapel, substitutes for chapel at his institution, a weekly 
luncheon based upon service club ideals along the lines of 
Rotarians or Kiwanians. Another president reports that they 
have quit requiring assembly attendance and are trying to 
build up a custom of attending, and the fact that they have 
built up traditions in other subjects gives them hope for suc- 
cess in this. One president, of a college where chapel attend- 
ance is voluntary, says that the attendance is never over 50 
per cent and they are contemplating compulsory attendance, 
since they spend more than $3,000 annually for program 
talent and feel it deserves a larger hearing. Another presi- 
dent insists that if the exercises are made sufficiently interest- 
ing with enough of student participation there is no problem 
of attendance. The dean of one college believes that the con- 
scientious objectors to assembly attendance are those on the 
- campus who do the institution no good and will sooner or 
later be dismissed. 

Conclusions on Chapel Attendance. 

1. a we frequency of chapel exercises is twice per 

week. 
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The majority of the colleges make chapel attendance 
compulsory. 

The largest number enforce attendance by checking 
through slips or monitors. 

Colleges are evenly divided on allowing cuts,—some do 
and some don’t. 

Almost all colleges do not deduct from honor points or 
credit for chapel absences. 


CLASS ATTENDANCE. 


Most colleges make a serious effort to keep up a good aver- 
age of class attendance. Only in a few of the larger univer- 
sities is there any tendency toward the adoption of the Eng- 
lish and German system of allowing students freedom in the 
matter of whether or not they wish to attend classes. The 
answers to the questions on class attendance may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. How do you enforce attendance in classes? 
19 colleges enforce class attendance by means of roll 
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call. 

6 colleges enforce class attendance by a system of 
excuses. 

6 colleges enforce class attendance by cutting grades 
or credit. 


2 colleges enforce class attendance by allowing certain 
number of cuts. 
1 college enforces class attendance by dropping the 
student after 3 unexcused absences. 
3 colleges enforce class attendance by leaving it up to 
the instructor. 
2. Do you favor a system of excuses or a system of cuts? 
25 colleges favor a system of excuses. 
13 colleges favor a system of cuts. 
2 colleges favor a system of neither (don’t know what 
they believe in). 
3. What penalty is attached for missing classes? 
7 colleges cut credit for missing classes without excuse. 
15 colleges cut the grade for missing classes without ex- 
cuse (2% per cut). 
4. Do you permit a specified number of cuts per term? 
25 colleges do not allow cuts. 
9 colleges do allow cuts. 
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5. How do you enforce class attendance just before and 
just after vacations? 
7 colleges use double penalty method. 
8 colleges use same method as for other cuts. 
1 college cuts grade for absence before a vacation and 
charges a fee for an absence after a vacation. 

One institution reports that it has shifted the responsi- 
bility for class attendance to the student body, and as a whole 
it has been working well. In another college a student who 
is absence from class without satisfactory excuse receives an 
“admit” (a new term to us), and three “admits” are sufficient 
to withhold credit. One president states that the length of 
a vacation period has no relation to the matter of cuts before 
and after the vacation, because a few will be predestined to 
increase any vacation. 

One president admits that their handling of class attend- 
ance is mostly bluff, the students thinking the grades are 
stepped down for unexcused absences, when in reality it is 
done only in extreme cases and enough to make them believe 
it is done regularly. One teachers college president believes 
that classes should: be made so interesting and so vital that 
students will hardly be kept away, or if a student does not 
attend classes he will never make a teacher and should be 
eliminated as soon as possible. 

Conclusions on Class Attendance. 

1. Most colleges enforce class attendance by roll call, ex- 

cuses, and cutting grades or credit. 

2. The majority of the colleges favor a system of excuses 
over a plan of cuts. 

3. The most of the colleges cut the student’s grade rather 
than his credits for class absence. 

4. Almost all of the colleges do not allow a specified num- 
ber of class cuts per term. 

5. The colleges are about evenly divided on the method of 
enforcing class attendance just before or just after a 
vacation, between the double penalty and the same pen- 
alty as for any ordinary cut. 

6. It is the opinion of many that a system of “cuts” is all 
right for a large institution, but that a system of ex- 
cuses is preferable for small colleges. 














The Narratives of the Indian Captivities 


JASON ALMUS RUSSELL, 
COLGRAVE UNIVERSITY, HAMILTON, N. Y. 


Sumo WONG the writings of the early American Co- 
lonial Period perhaps none are more original or 
A fascinating than the Narratives of the Indian 
Captivities, which record in a pleasant, terse, 
homespun style, a phase of Colonial life, other- 
wise forgotten. 

Previous to 1676, the Indians had been abused 
& by all of the settlers in New England with the 
possible exception of the members of Plymouth Colony; con- 
sequently it is natural that the red men should have sided 
with the French—who adapted themselves more readily to 
the customs of the savages—and sought revenge long after 
they had fled from New England by making frequent raids 
on the defenceless villages of the English. 

In the delightful story, The Romance of St. Sacrament, the 
heroine is a French orphan who is taken prisoner by the 
Iroquois in 1666. In an accurate if somewhat idealized form 
the author gives the reader an account of the captive’s treat- 
ment by the Indians: 

“The Mohawks delayed two or three days in their south- 
ward journey to fish along the lake and hunt on the slopes 
of the mountain. During these days Felécie came to know 
her new companions better, and savage though they were, she 
found them not unkind in their treatment of her. Indeed, the 
younger braves sought to divert the child by teaching her to 
throw the spear at the fish that darted over the shallows 
beneath the flare of their torches at dusk, or to snare them 
with nets from the canoes. One of the young men fashioned 
for her a rude bow from a hickory sapling and a quiver of 
arrows and showed her how to use them.” 

Perhaps the most literary of these narratives is The Cap- 
tivity of Mrs. Mary Rowlandson, a minister’s wife, taken from 
Lancaster, Massachusetts, on February 10, 1676, and kept in 
the wilderness for eleven weeks and five days, until ransomed 
with money raised by the women of Boston. Here is a 
simple, life-like picture of the horror of her experience; and 
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through it runs a stern philosophy which made all her trials 
endurable. The following quotations are illustrative of her 
style: 

“One bitter cold day I could find no room to sit down be- 
fore the fire. I went out, and could not tell what to do, but 
I went into another wigwam, where they were also sitting 
around the fire; but the squaw laid a skin for me, and bid me 
sit down, and they gave me some ground nuts, and bid me 
come again, and told me they would buy me if they were 


able. And yet these were strangers to me that I never knew 
before.” 


With keen and penetrating observation she makes sly in- 
sinuations at the slowness of the English Army in following 
up the Indians after their sudden attacks and massacres: 

“T cannot but remember how the Indians derided the slow- 
ness and the dullness of the English Army in its setting out; 
for after the desolations at Lancaster and Medfield, as I went 
along with them, they asked me when I thought the English 
Army would come after them. I told them I could not tell. 
‘It may be they will come in May,’ they said. Thus did they 
scoff at us, as if the English would be a quarter of a year 
getting ready.” 

The whole Narrative is one of the finest bits of writing of 
the period extant, and has found a permanent place in Ameri- 
can Colonial literature. 

Almost thirty years later, in the winter of 1704-1705, the 
Indians attacked Deerfield, Massachusetts, burned the village, 
and carried off many of the inhabitants to Canada. Among 
the captives was the Rev. John Williams, who recorded in his 
book, The Redeemed Captive, the sad experiences of two and 
a half years. In this chronicle he relates his sufferings on 
the long marches through ice and snow, the kindnesses and 
cruelties of the savages, his attempts to rescue his children 
from their captors, the persistent attempts of the Jesuits to 
convert him, and finally his redemption and return home with 
all his children; all except his daughter Eunice, who preferred 
to live among the Indians, “having become an Indian in habit 
and language, and having been smitten by the almost incur- 
able fascination of savage life.” 

His account of his master is unique: 
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“My master returned on the evening of the Sabbath, and 
told me he had killed five moose. The next day we removed 
to the place where he had killed them. We tarried there 
three days, till we had roasted and dried the meat. My mas- 
ter made me a pair of snowshoes, for (said he), you cannot 
possibly travel without, the snow being knee-deep. We parted 
from thence heavy laden; I travelled with a burden on my 
back, with snow-shoes, twenty-five miles the first day of wear- 
ing them; and again the next day until afternoon; and then 
we came back to the French river. My master, at this place, 
took away my pack, and drawed the whole load on the ice; 
but my bones seemed to be misplaced, and I was unable to 
travel with any speed. My feet were very sore, and each 
night I wrung blood out of my stockings, when I pulled them 
off. My shinns were also very sore, being cut with crusty 
snow, in the time of my travelling without snowshoes. But 
finding some dry oak-leaves, by the river banks, I put them 
to my shinns; and in once applying of them they were healed, 
And here my master was very kind to me, would always give 
me the best he had to eat; and by the goodness of God, I never 
wanted a meal’s meat, during my captivity; though some of 
my children and neighbors were greatly wounded, (as I may 
say) with the arrows of famine and pinching want; having 
for many days nothing but roots to live upon, and not much 
of them neither. My master gave me a piece of a Bible; 
never disturbing me in the reading of the Scriptures, or in 
praying to God.” 

In a somewhat similar vein wrote Zadock Steele, taken pris- 
oner on October 17, 1780, at Randolph, Vermont: 


“On the morning of the 18th they first ordered me to eat 
my breakfast, urging me to eat as much as I wanted, while 
on account of the loss of their provisions at Randolph, they 
had scarce half an allowance for themselves. I know not 
whether to attribute their feelings to charity and generosity, 
a desire to secure my friendship, or a wish to preserve my 
life under prospect of procuring gain, or to some other 
ae 

“Their food, however, was very unsavory, insomuch that 
nothing but extreme hunger would have induced me to eat 
of it, although I always had a share of their best.” 


On August 21, 1747, Mrs. Charles McCoy was taken as a 
captive to Canada, from Epsom, New Hampshire, sold as a 
servant to a French family, whence, at the close of the French 
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and Indian War, she returned home to her husband and chil- 
dren. She was treated kindly on the journey. Her Indian 
captors collected all the-apples from the only tree which grew 
in Epsom, burned her home, and started for Canada. Indeed 
her fare was scanty and precarious, but all of the apples 
were saved for her, and her captors gave her one a day until 
they reached Lake Champlain. On the march she was treated 
with great consideration; when night came on, Plausawa, the 
head man, would make a couch of leaves a little way from 
the men and cover her with his blanket; and there she was 
allowed to sleep undisturbed until morning, never being of- 
fered insult or indecency. So comfortable was her condition 
with the French family to whom she was sold as a servant, 
that she would not have returned home to her rough, irritable 
husband, except for the sake of her children. 

In 1752, John Stark of New Hampshire, “the hero of Ben- 
nington,” and a companion were both taken prisoner and con- 
ducted to St. Francis, where they were told they must run the 
gauntlet and that they had been put in training for the cere- 
mony. His comrade, Eastman, had committed an Indian sen- 
tence to memory: “I’ll beat all your young men.” As he 
passed through the double line of braves, squaws and children, 
this sentence so enraged his captors that he almost lost his 
life. 

Each captive had a pole six or eight feet long; Stark’s pole 
was decorated with a loon-skin. He ran through the line 
without thought of the symbolism of the loon-skin, dealing 
blows freely, and shouting loudly in the Indian language: “T’ll 
kiss all your young women.” 

He passed through the unpleasant company without injury ; 
the old Indians stood laughing at the blows dealt to their 
young men, and the women stood motionless to see if he would 
put his threat into execution. Certainly the savages were 
not devoid of a sense of humor, even on serious occasions! 

The Narratives of the Captivities contain so much repeti- 
tion that the author has summarized their general character- 
istics after giving the preceding examples of their literary 
and historical value: 
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They preserve in permanent form the record of the strug- 
gles of our ancestors with the Indian and savage nature, as 
well as constituting one of the best sources of our knowledge 
of the real Indian. 

They give an understanding of the character and ingenuity 
of the Amerind; they reveal the fact that the Indian by nature 
was not necessarily cruel, but was kind (according to his de- 
gree of civilization) to his squaw, children, and friends. Prac- 
tically all the authors disregard the deeds which led up to 
the Indian atrocities, even though treachery did not conflict 
with the belief of the savage; yet in treachery he scarcely 
surpassed his white enemies. 

The honor of women captives was never violated. In this 
regard the Indian stands almost alone among the nations. 

The Indian feared the invisible spirits of his religion as 
well as his visible human enemies. In time of war he slaugh- 
tered and killed, perhaps not from mere love of cruelty so 
much as from fear that the enemy would bring forth other 
warriors to fight him and his descendants; though the red 
man was often cruel and savage, he was a good loser and 
expected his enemies to be as good losers as he was, particu- 
larly in war. 
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Don Proposes, Dad Disposes, or the Need of 
Vocational Advice to Parents 
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eo long ago a young man came into our office 
and asked about some of his work. He showed 

considerable ability in his written expression, 

LN but it was better adapted to the leisure of lit- 
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erary style than to the brevity of business re- 
ports. We asked why, with his rather artistic 
temperament, he was trying to make a success 
of a business career. 

“Do you know,” he replied with a twinkle, “I used to be 
a stage child in my younger days, principally because I had 
long curls. I earned, even in those days, a good salary. I 
loved it, and always planned to choose that life. I enjoy 
private theatricals, even now, and take part in them at every 
opportunity. But my father insists that such a profession 
is ridiculous for a man. I suppose he’s right.” 

Now, of course we know that the parent expects the voca- 
tional advisor, paid with his taxes or his generous contribu- 
tions, to say at this point, “Of course your father is right.” 
Well, he does not. The fact is, he tries to start a train of 
thought in a different direction. Sometimes the remark is 
every bit as subtle as this: “Who intends to live your life,— 
you or your father?” This can be toned down a little if 
immediate financial help at home, or too expensive a post- 
graduate course is necessary for the plans of the student to 
materialize before he or his family starve to death. 

However, to return to the young man of the stage curls. 
Just one month later he came in with a withdrawal card. 


“Are you leaving school?” we asked in utter amazement. 
“Yes, my dad wasn’t satisfied with my grades?” 
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“What was your general average last semester in this busi- 
ness course that you are taking?” 

“Oh, I only made about an average of 78 per cent. I guess 
he is right.” This righteousness of the parents is a well- 
learned lesson. “I haven’t been making the grades I should. 
He says I must go into business with a friend of his until I 
get some sense. I’m to sell life insurance.” 

Apparently this field was not such a wise choice either, even 
though it was father’s, for the boy is trying now to secure a 
position with a chain-store organization in which he will sell 
automobile parts. 

Another student of college age had developed a rather re- 
markable voice. He joined all of the activities that gave 
him an outlet for his music, for he could not only sing but 
could play one or two musical instruments as well. He was 
fine-looking, for he had a good physique as well as handsome 
features. He was persuaded to follow in his father’s foot- 
steps in business, and consequently studied retailing. Just the 
day before graduation he was discovered looking as inconsol- 
able as a little boy whose pet dog had been killed. 

“What is the matter?” we hastened to inquire. 

“T’ve flunked my accounting course, and it is required for 
graduation.” 

“Oh, surely something can be done.” 

“No, nothing. Oh, I’ve been warned. I’ve taken it twice, 
in fact, but I’m not good at any kind of mathematics. All 
my invitations have gone out. Our relatives are coming to 
see me graduate, and I won’t be here. I shall leave town 
before the exercises. Four and a half years in college and 
nothing to show for it. They tell me my work suffered be- 
cause I’ve missed too much by going on glee club trips and 
orchestra tours.” 

Now we can quote case after case of this kind: the two 
young men who wanted to be doctors but thought the prepa- 
ration period too long and expensive for their parents to 
finance; the young women who wished to go into business, 
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but their parents thought that such a field was no place for 
women; the boy who wanted to travel and sell, but his father 
said that he himself had tried it and it was no good. Thus 
the child proposes and the father disposes. 


One may say what one likes about the child being the 
father of the man, but most of our children of today are 
aware of no such independence. From the time of their 
earliest experience they have been taught to bend submissive 
heads to the dictates of their older, and sometimes wiser, 
parents, and a definite plan concerning their future is a dream 
rather than a decision. For this reason we find the young 
man or woman of college age wading in a sea of uncertainty 
in regard to a doubtful career. The young man with a bent 
for music is told by his father that only weak women play 
the piano for a living, while the girl who enjoys domestic 
science is told by her mother to learn to cater to the mind 
rather than to the stomach. Those who love art are thrown 
into the maw of greedy commerce by practical parents, while 
those who wish to make an income sufficient for a happy nor- 
mal life are taught by impractical ones that culture demands 
an education in the arts and ancient languages. Thus the 
child that we have been taught is father to the man really 
remains the child of a very autocratic father. In Bernard 
Shaw’s “Parents and Children” is a keen summary of this 
idea: 

“If you once allow yourself to regard a child as so much 
material for you to manufacture into any shape that happens 
to suit your fancy, you are defeating the experiment of the 
Life Force (often called the Will of God): and you cannot 
feel it for him. Handel’s parents no doubt thought they knew 
better than their child when they tried to prevent his becom- 
ing a musician. They would have been equally wrong and 
equally unsuccessful if they had tried to prevent the child 
becoming a great rascal, had its genius lain in that direction. 
Handel would have been Handel, and Napoleon and Peter of 
Russia Themselves in spite of all the parents in creation, be- 
cause as often happens, they were stronger than their parents. 
But this does not happen always. Most children can be, and 
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many are, hopelessly warped and wasted by parents who are 
ignorant and silly enough to suppose that they know what a 
human being ought to be, and who stick at nothing in their 
determination to force their children into their moulds, 
Every child has a right to its own bent.” 

The parent who permits his child to follow its own mood 
is rare. As a result, in the American college we find the 
student who is moulded to the pattern of convention. In 
weary boredom he is pursuing a course which will make him 
like his father. (The marvel is that he does not dislike him 
when the process is finished.) Like a piece of badly-fash- 
ioned clay, he is apt to go through life a caricature of himself 
as he might have been had he been permitted independent 
development. 

The cases that we have considered are by no means unique. 
You have only to gain the confidence of any young man or 
woman of your acquaintance (we shall not suggest your own 
child, for that is indeed a fine and delicate task that few suc- 
ceed in discharging), and you will discover faded patterns, 
thwarted vines. 

What is to be done about it? The question has been an- 
swered with varying degrees of success in many different 
ways. Schools and colleges are rapidly introducing vocational 
self-help (it should never be called vocational guidance, for 
that is what all are trying to avoid), in which the beginners 
even in high school, are given courses and material to read 
on the various opportunities in every field. The pupils’ natu- 
ral inclinations and abilities are studied and recorded, and 
for advice they are given access to men in those professions 
in which they are interested. If the plan is to operate effec- 
tively, the parents receive instruction in “encouragement” 
classes, so that they will not pull against a, so far, very deli- 
cate machine. 


In some colleges the program has been strengthened by 
a definite administrative policy. Fortunately, most students 
get out from under direct parental supervision at this time 
and can enter the tadpole period, which would come earlier 
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if the high school curriculum permitted, and so begin to think 
for themselves. A week of freshmen orientation includes 
some hours of study in the library for information about 
careers. A skillful advisory committee works with these stu- 
dents and aids them in research, and also helps them to gain 
appointments with men or women in the fields in which the 
students are interested. The subjects taught on the campus 
that are relative to the various professions are discussed, so 
that a wise choice of courses may be made, always general at 
first, so that the young person may have the privilege of 
changing his mind,—his own mind, mark you. 

“But,” says Mr. Jones, Mrs. Smith, Mr. Brown, and Mr. 
Dombey, all devoted parents, “my child has turned out exceed- 
ingly well, and I did not let him become a railroad engineer, 
a baseball player, and a motion picture actor when the spirit 
was upon him.” 


Yes, yes, that is true. If parents permitted their children 
to develop into firemen or longshoremen as their fancy led 
them, those individuals might not get into the race that are 
most capable of winning it. Environment, experience, and 
influence, all have their part in vocational selection, and 
parents may codperate in prolonging a child’s period of 
choosing until he has experienced much that will help him 
in his final decision. But surely the usual negative confer- 
ence and arbitrary advice insisted upon at home can be sup- 
planted with advantage to the child, by the absolute freedom 
of choice; for then the schools would, at least, cease to turn 
out Ford cars—all of a pattern. The cases mentioned above 
did not exemplify lack of success,—not in the present mean- 
ing of success, measured by that foot-rule marked with dollars 
and cents. The young people are making a living, they are 
intelligent boys and girls, they may eventually find a reason- 
able outlet for their emotions and for their dreams. 


One day, long ago, Michelangelo discovered lying near the 
outskirts of Florence, a beautiful piece of marble, which was 
to become one of his greatest statues, the colossal “David.” 
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Yet, that piece of marble had been discarded forty years be- 
fore by Agostino D’Antinio, who had begun to work on it with 
an entirely different dream, only to find, after he had pro- 
gressed too far to change his plan, that he could not create 
the image as he had intended. Undaunted by his predeces- 
sor’s discouragement, Michelangelo proudly brought the mis- 
shapen stone to life, and from that time to this it has been 
admired. Just so, many of our boys and girls are success- 
fully carved out of a cramped mass of material, but they 
have never taken the form for which they showed promise. 

Only when there is less parental interfering and more 
parental understanding, will the colleges and universities edu- 
cate trained workers for all fields instead of half-interested 
workers for overcrowded ones; and only then will they be 
able to send animated, ambitious students into the profes- 
sions, into commerce, into art, and into science, where they 
be both valuable and happy. 











Camouflaging Our Normal Schools 
RICHARD N. THOMPSON, 
NATIONAL DIRECTOR, STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 


eee the past few years there has been an un- 
I dignified scramble among the normal schools of 
our country to climb over into the column de- 
nominated ‘Teachers Colleges.” 

I am wondering just what is a teachers col- 
lege? We understand from an authoritative 
source that a teachers college is “a state, mu- 
Summ. Hicinal or incorporated private institution, or 
an independent unit of a recognized college or university 
which has at least one four-year unified curriculum; which 
is devoted exclusively to the preparation of teachers; which 
has legal authority to grant a standard bachelor’s degree; 
which has granted and continues to grant such a degree; and 
which requires for admission the completion of a standard 
four-year secondary school curriculum, or equivalent training 
approved by the association.” 

Whenever a normal school can qualify on this basis, it is 
held to be entitled to the proud appellation of “college” with 
the word “teachers” prefacing it. However, those acquainted 
with the actual result are inclined to be skeptical with regard 
to the thoroughness of these educational conversions. Re- 
cently we have witnessed a series of more than a dozen insti- 
tutions in the state of Pennsylvania, with the concatenated 
title “Pennsylvania State Teachers College” which remind us 
of the historian’s remark in regard to the Holy Roman Em- 
pire (which was neither Holy, Roman, nor Empire), in that 
they turn out to be nothing like Pennsylvania, Penn state, or 
Teachers College, which the name might lead us to suspect. 

They remind one further of the oyster soup containing but 
one oyster, which was put there of necessity to christen the 
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concoction, in that they are a very diluted edition of a college, 
They are colleges in name only. Little or nothing of the 
external or internal characteristics adhere to them. They 
remind one of a Hallowe’en parade—grotesque figures which 
only the unitiated consider real. 

What, if any, are the real vital changes, which these insti- 
tutions have undergone? Are not these changes similar to 
the camouflage resorted to during the World War to make 
objects resemble others far different in nature? 


First of all, we find the course of the hitherto genuine 
normal school has been extended to four years. But upon 
studying the courses added, we find that none of this addi- 
tional curriculum is in any way materially different from that 
of the normal school which went before. It is very largely 
a series of courses on method and theory of teaching, with an 
occasional course in content. Even this is so sketchy in its 
nature that the New York World, in analyzing Dr. F. G. 
Bonser’s findings (School Board Journal, Oct. 1929, p. 120), 
says of graduates of these institutions: “Their teaching seems 
to be all method and no content. They know all the latest 
methods, but they know nothing to impart with them.” This 
is, of course, an overstatement of fact, but is largely true, 
as an acquaintance with such institutions will show. Teach- 
ers Colleges are merely normal schools with a four-year cur- 
riculum, as far as the courses are concerned. 

Let us carry our inspection further. The so-called ‘“teach- 
ers college” “has the legal authority to grant standard de- 
grees.” Here we have one of the main reasons for the change 
in name. The normal schools of several types have possessed 
in times past the authority to grant degrees. These degrees, 
however, became so depreciated in value that they could no 
longer pass as legal tender in any application for a position 
for which a degree was a prerequisite. They became of almost 
the same anomalous nature as the A. B. conferred by the 
Central High School of Philadelphia, which is equivalent only 
to a high-grade high school diploma. The graduates of our 
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normal schools possessing these white elephant degrees soon 
ceased using them, and began to hunt for college degrees. 
The influx of students with teaching aspirations into the col- 
leges and universities which granted a degree and gave some 
courses in education continued, until the sad epoch was reached 
where the normal schools of our country “supply somewhat 
less than 13 per cent of the teachers needed to recruit the 
teaching force of the country.” (The Elementary School 
Journal, Vol. 25, Jan. 1925.) This situation was a “facer” 
for the normal schools. Affairs had become so critical that 
something had to be done. 

The old normal school degrees had been done away with. 
In many states, the educational authorities had taken away 
from the normal schools authority to grant these degrees; 
public opinion had long since accomplished a like result. A 
crisis had arisen. Boards of Education were insisting on 
college degrees as a requirement for higher positions. Gradu- 
ates of liberal arts colleges were receiving the plums of the 
pedagogical profession. 

It began to be evident that the normal schools must either 
be satisfied to fill minor positions only, act as feeders to the 
colleges and universities, or change their status. Thus there 
came to pass the hybrid which we call the “teachers college.” 
But “can the leopard change his spots?” Certainly any one 
having a reasonable degree of discernment is not deceived 
into thinking the resultant product anything but a thinly 
disguised normal school. 

The question as to whether the teachers colleges grant a 
“standard bachelor’s degree” is an open one. Certainly the 
larger universities do not regularly grant admission to their 
graduate schools to students possessing bachelor’s degrees 
from these new teachers colleges, on equal terms with those 
graduating from the liberal arts colleges. 

As regards admission requirements, it would seem obvious 
to those familiar with the situation that while the same num- 
ber of units may be required for entrance as to a liberal arts 
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college, yet the type of student expecting to attend the liberal 
arts college ranks higher in intelligence than the student ex. 
pecting to attend other institutions or not going to college 
(vide Book-Intelligence of High School Seniors, p. 29). It 
is no secret that these new institutions are receiving in many 
cases the students who are unable to reach the increasingly 
high standard of the leading arts colleges, the cast-off mate- 
rial of the universities, thus enabling a larger group of high 
school students to enter institutions which are denominated 
“colleges.” 

Another ear-mark of these institutions which marks them 
as still in the normal school stage is the high iron fence which 
still surrounds more than one such institution, and the still 
more prevalent wall of old-fashioned regulations by which 
they are hemmed in, such as the regulations which forbid 
men students to be out after eight o’clock and similar customs 
which still adhere to the teachers colleges as left-overs from 
the normal school period. 

Neither is there any real change of spirit in the adminis- 
trative system. The breadth of vision and liberal thought 
so characteristic of a true college, are rigidly excluded and 
pains taken to see that the students are not exposed to the 
contamination of any thought-provoking literature of a social 
nature. Magazines of protest, such as the Nation and the 
New Republic, have been weeded out, and the subscription to 
the American Mercury has either never taken place or has 
been cancelled as soon as the fact was discovered. 

The faculties are also meticulously pruned of those having 
advanced ideas along sociological lines. Progressivism is 
taboo. At least one such institution (and probably many 
more, if the truth were known) has expelled or successfully 
muzzled those having liberal thoughts or ideas. The old nor- 
mal school has no desire to change inwardly. It is enough 
that it may rub shoulders on terms of a fiat, but unrecog- 
nized equality with institutions of celebrated learning. Fac- 
ulty lists display few graduates of outstanding institutions, 
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and in some teachers colleges the names of the halls of learn- 
ing from which members of the faculty obtained their degrees 
are not printed in the “college” catalogue for obvious reasons. 

All these considerations would seem to indicate that few 
fundamental changes have been made in the new product 
which would essentially distinguish it from the former normal 
school. There have been great strides made in the real aim 
of competing for a slice of the increased enrollment of stu- 
dents in colleges. Some of this increase has come the way 
of the new institutions; in fact, to such an extent that in 
some states there are now more products of the teachers col- 
leges than schools over which to place them, and the feminine 
graduates, when unable to find a pedagogical placement, must 
take what they can get, leading them to a realization of the 
fact that as college graduates they are “‘neither fish, fiesh nor 
fowl, nor yet good red herring.” All of which makes the 
phrase, “devoted exclusively to the preparation of teachers,” 
a nebulous fancy. 

But the greatest drawback to the designation of these insti- 
tutions as “colleges,” is incident to their failure to imbue their 
students with the elements of culture which have resulted 
from a stay at liberal arts colleges, despite whatever attendant 
ills may have resulted therefrom. 

Regardless of all else that a teacher may possess in the 
way of method or theory, and even content, it is the person- 
ality of the teacher which counts most in her professional suc- 
cess and progress. The average product of the average teach- 
ers college, with her panoply of theories and methods, is a 
poor competitor for a teaching position in contrast with the 
graduate of an arts college who has had a few essential courses 
in education. 

Countless articles on the outstanding teacher stress person- 
ality, that intangible quality which is so sought after; but few 
administrators realize that a “broad cultural background,” 
plus an ability to produce new and original ideas, is a large 
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part of what we call personality. It is this element which 
is most sadly lacking in the teachers so-called “college.” 

Of all the courses in the typical teachers colleges, not more 
than five or ten per cent can even roughly be called “cultural” 
courses, and these are so shot through with pedagogy that 
the cultural element appears merely as a welcome adjunct to 
an otherwise stereotyped and thought-inhibiting course in 
methods. 

It seems to me that it were wiser to lessen the stress upon 
method and theory, add to the content courses and those of 
a cultural nature, and especially to those which are thought- 
proveking. We could then with better grace accept this new 
member into our midst as a true college, but if such a change 
does not occur, let us by all means go back to the name of 
normal school, with its normal diploma, thus permitting these 
institutions to sail once more under their true colors. 


———E——Ew 


Alas! 


“The Spanish language is unworthy of study,” 
Said the lecturer, 
“For Spain has no literature.” 


Spain—of the Cid Campeador, 
Of Columbus and Magellan, 

Of Cortez and Balboa, 

Of Murillo and Velasquez, 

Of Cervantes and Ibaiez; 
Spain—that for more than seven centuries 
Stood, a living wall, 

Against the rolling tide of Islam; 
Spain—that knew the armies 

Of Hannibal 

And of Caesar; 


Spain—whose story is the history of the world; 


Spain—that in the sublime heights of her sacrifice 
And in the abysmal depths of her degradation 
Epitomizes the tragedy of the world; 


Spain has no literature! J. F. SANTEE, 
Corvallis, Oregon. 
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The Introduction of Art into the Public 
Schools of the United States 


FELIX CONRAD SCHWARZ, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


quam FTE introduction of public art instruction in the 
United States illustrates the struggle between 
T idealism and industrialism, that of the beau- 
tiful opposed to that of the useful,—or, a con- 
mummucunmmes flict with the eternal objectives of Art. The 
activity of eternal Art is concerned with the 
expression of man’s highest concepts in percep- 
tual form, in giving permanence to the rare 
and transient beauties of Nature; so the aim of Art is to 
present both the perceptual beauties of Nature and also the 
possible objective form of more perfect, more ideal, more 
beautiful realities. Contrasting this aim with the utilitarian 
objective of American art instruction, we find that the actual 
curriculum of study in Art offered by the public schools has 
not fulfilled the aims of Art itself. 

Puritan New England abhorred Art; later industrial New 
England saw only the commercial value of art instruction; 
and the South had no artistic geniuses. Furthermore, Amer- 
ica was ever faced with real material problems and so could 
devote little attention to esthetic problems. Hence those 
who advocated public instruction in Art were met with hos- 
tility. Our early teachers of Art, although offering their ser- 
vices public-spiritedly and gratuitously, were met with so 
much opposition that they were forced to resign their efforts. 
Members of school boards were reactionary, unwilling to ac- 
cept Art as a proper study. In 1844, for example, despite the 
fact that Philadelphia was then the Art center of America, 
despite the fact that intellectual leaders (such as Benjamin 
Franklin!) have advocated art instruction, the Philadelphia 


1 “The Writings of Benjamin Franklin,” Vol. ii, pp. 386-387. Albert Henry 
Smyth, editor. New York, 1905. 
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school officials opposed Rembrandt Peale’s system of teaching 
drawing (in face of the hearty approval of his method by a 
committee of noted experts) and forced him to resign.? Not 
that Peale was in any sense progressive. On the contrary, 
an examination of his little text Graphics indicates his method 
as cut-and-dry, standardized; his statements are naive and 
unlearned. But this was not the basis of objection offered 
by the school officials; their objection was against the subject 
of Art. That the school officials today are just as reactionary 
as those of yesterday is confirmed by the experience of the 
late Professor Dow (Columbia University), who is acknowl- 
edged as a commanding figure in American art education. 
Thomas Monro® says that in “attempting to influence certain 
federated groups of art teachers toward liberal ideas, he 
[Dow] found them controlled by politicians, incredibly nar- 
row-minded, without genuine interest in either art or educa- 
tion . . . who found ways to checkmate any forward-looking 
proposal. Within these federations, and against reactionary 
school boards everywhere, his pupils and their liberal allies 
are still struggling with little success.” It should be noted 
that Professor Dow was far from being a revolutionist; in 
fact, he was a conservative; his method was standardized; 
his ideals were classic. If, as a conservative, he met with 
so much opposition, then, as an advocate of modern educa- 
tional method, it is conceivable that our educators would have 
hounded him to his grave. School officials have always been 
among the last to benefit from education. Not in words, how- 
ever; for at educationa! conventions one hears of “Art for 
Life’s Sake” (N. E. A convention at Dallas, 1927) and many 
similar stirring slogans. It is like the thirsty traveler rush- 
ing to a fountain over which is a sign praising the qualities 
of the water,—but, just as the traveler is about to drink he 


2 Clarke, Isaac Edwards. ‘“‘Art and Industry.’’ U. S. Bureau of Education. 
Washington, 1885. 


3 Munro, Thomas. “The Dow Method and Public Art.”’ Journal of the 
Barnes Foundation. January, 1926. 
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notices dead animals floating on the surface of the water. 
Quite logically, the traveler refuses to take seriously the wordy 
slogan of praise. Similarly, the intelligent student will look 
askance at the public fountain of learning,—and quench his 
thirst for knowledge elsewhere. 


Of the early teachers of Art, the three most important were 
William Bentley Fowle of Boston, Rembrandt Peale of Phila- 
delphia, and William Minifie of Baltimore. William Bentley 
Fowle was the pioneer. When appointed, in 1821, headmaster 
of one of the Boston public schools, he initiated the study of 
drawing, using the Lancastrian or monitorial system. But 
after two years he was forced to resign because of the oppo- 
sition of other schoolmasters.* Four years later the subject 
of drawing was introduced into the Boston English high 
school, continuing up to 1836. From 1836 to 1853 there was 
no special drawing teacher, and the subject received little 
attention.» In 1838-47 Cincinnati became the center of public 
art instruction, because the population had a large number 
of skilled German craftsmen. (The German emigrants who 
came here at that time were intellectuals who were forced to 
leave Germany because of their democratic political views. 
While a few settled in the Eastern states, most of them, ac- 
cording to the United States census publications, went to the 
Middle West.) In 1840, Rembrandt Peale, a celebrated artist 
of the Colonial period, taught drawing in the Philadelphia 
high school. He offered to introduce this subject also (with- 
out charge) into all the Philadelphia public schools. But he 
met with so much opposition from the school board that he 
resigned in 1844. In 1845, William Minifie, architect, was 
engaged by the public school commissioners to teach drawing 
in Baltimore. He, too, met with similar opposition and re- 
signed. In 1849 Cleveland adopted the subject of drawing. 
schoolmen, like the other schoolmen, did not believe that spec- 
ially trained drawing teachers were necessary, but that reg- 
ular classroom teachers should also teach drawing.? In 1860, 
Massachusetts included Art in its general educational pro- 
gram. In 1864, Superintendent Philbrick succeeded in mak- 
ing drawing a required study in the upper classes (according 

4 American Journal of Education, Vol. 10, June, 1861. 

5 Second Semi-annual Report of Superintendent Philbrick, 1874. 

6 Bennet, C. A. “History of Manual and Industrial Education Up To 1870. 
Peoria, 1926, p. 433. 


7 Freese, Andrew. “Early History of the Cleveland Public Schools.’"’ Board 
of Education, Cleveland, 1876. 
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to his report presented to the Massachusetts school board in 
1874). In 1868, Boston introduced a complete graded system 
of drawing in its public schools, and Cincinnati required draw- 
ing in all grades. In 1869, the State Board of Education in 
Massachusetts provided free instruction in drawing in all 
towns of at least five thousand inhabitants. The Massachu- 
setts State Report for 1870 mentions the establishment of 
three evening schools for drawing in Boston. In 1872, Walter 
Smith was appointed the first State Director of Art in Massa- 
chusetts.* In 1873 the Massachusetts Normal Art School was 
founded, with Walter Smith as director. In 1895, the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen of the N. E. A. recommended that drawing 
be taught from the second to eighth grade at least one hour a 
week. In 1926, the Department of Superintendents of the 
N. E. A. passed a resolution recommending that Art be given 
equal consideration and support with other basic subjects. 

The foregoing is a chronological presentation of the essen- 
tial historical data concerning the introduction of art instruc- 
tion into the American public schools. It shows that the 
conflict between idealism and industrialism was not one of 
theory but of practice. Since art instruction was introduced 
into the public schools as an industrial subject,® that is, with 
the view of meeting industrial requirements, the development 
and location of art instruction were conditioned by the devel- 
opment and location of industry. This explains why art in- 
struction first developed in Massachusetts, why Cincinnati as 
early as 1838 became a center of public art instruction. And, 
of course, one can see why art instruction was not given in 
agricultural communities, nor encouraged in our Colonial art 
center, Philadelphia; why school officials were hostile to those 
specially trained in Art, and declared that specially trained 
teachers in Art were not necessary. Art instruction, taken 

8 Farnum, Royal Bailey. ‘‘Present Status of Drawing and Art in the Ble- 
mentary Schools of the United States."’ U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
No. 13, 1914, p. 18. 

9 McAlister, James. “Art Education in the Public Schools,"’ Washington 


Report of the U. S. Commissioner of Education, Vol. 1, chap. xvi, p. 799. 1894- 
1895: 

Art instruction “started upon a purely industrial basis. The movement in 
its inception was but a reflection—in many respects a copy—of the movement 
which was initiated about a score of years earlier in England, and which has 
been promoted there almost solely for the benefit of the manufacturing interests 
of Great Britain.” 
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out of the hands of artists and accepting the demands of 
industry, was necessarily in opposition to the ideals of Art 
itself. 

Long before the introduction of art instruction in the 
American public schools, this subject had been recognized 
as belonging to a liberal cultural education. In the fourth 
century before Christ, Eupompus establishd an academy of 
drawing near Corinth, where Art became a popular cultural 
study. But when the guild schools came into existence, about 
the middle of the thirteenth century, Art was regarded as a 
craft or trade. Two centuries later, however, during the 
Renaissance, arising with the botteghe of Florence and cul- 
minating with the private academies of Francesco Squarcione 
at Padua, that of Leonardo da Vinci at Milan, that of Lodo- 
vico Caracci at Bologna, there came the separation of the 
fine arts from the crafts, that is, painting, sculpture and 
architecture from textiles, metal work and ceramics. 


Today, however, our public art instruction does not differ- 
entiate the fine arts from the crafts; but under the title of 
art instruction we are presented with a program of studies 
which give major emphasis to the crafts (and yet does not 
make craftsmanship a primary objective). The objectives 
of art education in America conform to the interests of the 
patrons. During the Renaissance the patrons of Art de- 
manded beauty; our patrons demand utility. For example, 
it was a group of Boston merchants and manufacturers who, 
in 1860, financed public art instruction. These Boston mer- 
chants and manufacturers invited Walter Smith, headmaster 
of an English art school, to come to America. In becoming 
the first State Director of Art and in the founding of the 
Massachusetts Normal Art School, Walter Smith earried out 
the utilitarian concept of Art held by his commercial patrons. 
Today the public school courses in Art are designed not to 
meet the special and cultural needs of the talented students, 
but to meet the everyday and practical needs of the average 
student. 
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This objective is unsound, because it is neither compatible 
with the ideals of Art nor with the principles of pedagogy. 
Educationists know that interest is determined by aptitude: 
where there is no aptitude there is no interest: where there 
is no interest it is impossible to teach. Therefore, to teach 
Art to all students is either to assume that all students have 
aptitude for Art or to impose a subject of study on those not 
interested and hence incapable of being taught. In other 
words, our school officials are either willing to accept the 
false assumption of universal Art talent, or, in denying this, 
they are willing to ignore a fundamental educational prin- 
ciple and make the study of Art in the public schools impos- 
sible. 

Whereas the ideals of Art are lasting, universal, and un- 
affected by political change, nevertheless, the ideals or objec- 
tives of art teaching in the American public schools are not 
at all compatible with the ideals of art instruction at the 
time of the Renaissance. During the Renaissance, art teach- 
ing was private, individual instruction, devoting itself to the 
talented student, aiming at craftsmanship and the satisfac- 
tion of creative desires; whereas the art teaching in our 
schools is public, class instruction, devoting itself not to the 
talented but to the average student, aiming not at craftsman- 
ship, not towards the satisfaction of creative desires, but to 
the satisfaction of practical needs. Naturally, with the rise 
of industry and the workingman, one would expect revolu- 
tionary changes in our political ideals, because political ideals 
are local and temporal; but this does not justify a similar 
change in the teaching of Art, because Art is not local, not 
temporal, but universal and perennial. 
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Pertaining to the Ethics of Rhetoric 


ELWOOD MURRAY, 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH, UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, 
IOWA CITY, IOWA. 


Summum’ ROFESSOR A. C. BAIRD, in his book, Public 
Discussion and Debate, says that “we argue not 

P only because we want to discover the truth, but 
MOTT eLULLLLLLLL 
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also because we want to make truth prevail.” 
But why should we want to discover truth, and 
most of all, why should we care about it pre- 
vailing? Generally, we believe that a knowl- 
edge of the truth is better conducive to the ends 
of life; and, much as we often object to the truth prevailing, 
as a principle we believe that it ought to do so. For their 
ultimate explanations, these questions must be referred to 
the philosophers, who will do little more with them than 
create more controversies. Whatever the philosophic bases 
may be, regardless of how truth may be defined, we may 
attempt to answer the questions of why we should discover 
the truth, and why we should care about it prevailing from 
a standpoint of material interest as a society. And then we 
intend to consider broadly the means of causing the truth to 
prevail. 

Vast problems, local, state, national, and international; 
problems of government, of industry and commerce, of educa- 
tion and religion, moral and material, face our citizenry, who 
look on them with various degrees of interest and indiffer- 
ence, intelligence and ignorance. There is scarcely a com- 
munity or state but has its brazen crime, abject poverty, 
family disruptions, and other social injustices. Serious and 
growing problems of justice to economic groups, of protection 
from flood and disaster, of development and regulation of new 
systems of transportation and communication necessary for 
our rapidly growing population, of the fair and equitable 
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distribution of taxation, of promoting amicable relations with 
the other peoples of the earth,—all these and many more, are 
before our chosen leaders. 

While there is need for action along all these lines, we know 
well that, relatively speaking, a generation from now we 
shall be faced with most of the same problems, along with a 
large number of new ones. Left to itself, the very inertia 
of ignorance, of prejudice, of fear of change and conservatism, 
of sheer laziness, inherent in human nature, tends to main- 
tain the status quo. For practically every need before our 
people there are awaiting remedies of some sort, which, if 
put into effect, would at least improve the situations. Gener- 
ally speaking, our legislators are little above the level of their 
constituents; they dare not act far in advance of the common 
beliefs, prejudices, and habit systems of the voters whose 
good-will keeps them in office. As long as we have a Democ- 
racy, where the determining of policies, lines of procedure and 
action, rests, in the last analysis, upon the electorate, our 
success in solving the problems mentioned will be only in pro- 
portion as attitudes and beliefs among vast masses of people 
can be created that will permit and demand the application of 
the knowledge now available among the various experts to 
the solution of our manifold problems. 


Psychologists have made plain to us that the creation of 
attitudes is not a matter of chance; there are certain very 
definite principles of motivation that underlie all conscious 
human action. Man acts only to what he conceives to be his 
needs, direct and indirect. All behavior, be it overt explicit 
bodily action, or the more subtle implicit inner action of 
attitude, belief, sentiment, or prejudice, arises from the de- 
sires and wishes growing out of the inherent and acquired 
needs of the individual. All individuals, regardles of inheri- 
tance and training, wealth and social prestige, mediocity or 
brilliance of intellect, if of normal mentality, act and believe 
and are interested only in the matters to which they can con- 
ceive themselves related. Even though no two persons have 
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exactly the same wishes and desires and consequently do not 
respond alike to certain stimuli, all humans respond, and are 
interested in various ways, in those matters that touch on 
their basic instinctive, emotional, habitual, affective and sen- 
timental drives and consolidations. The vast bulk of human 
behavior, directly or indirectly, is conditioned by such desires 
and wishes as the following: safety and health of the indi- 
vidual and those in whom he is especially concerned; for 
power, recognition and prestige in relation to society; for 
gratification of sex and other bodily appetites; for play, for 
satisfaction of curiosity, and for religious and aesthetic grati- 
fications. These, or like collections of drives, indicate the 
mainsprings or motives of human action. They are highly 
charged with intense meaning and intimately associated with 
the individual’s action systems. Touch on the right ones, 
show how a matter bears on them, and if there are no con- 
flicting motives, the person cannot but help respond, if not 
overtly, at least inwardly in the form of a belief or an atti- 
tude or an emotion. Connections with these motives may be 
made directly by the conditions of the environment, or indi- 
rectly by the use of the spoken or written word, by the orator, 
the editori..l, the advertisement, the salesman. 


If the problems of our Democracy are to be solved, the 
truth, which our experts have concerning their solution, must 
be made to prevail. Public opinion will be created to that 
end just as soon as the implications of any particular truth 
is shown in relation to the impelling motive sketched above. 
Public opinion will forever remain static and indifferent until 
those connections are made and the people can see them 
clearly. The methods whereby such connections are made 
may be termed persuasion or rhetoric. In our schools, courses 
in debate and public speaking offer the most convenient means 
for teaching rhetoric. 

But rhetoric as a method is under a cloud. In certain 
quarters it has bad connotations of a moral character. Quite 
generally it is thought that motive or “emotional” appeals are 
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highly reprehensible. They are supposed to represent a sort 
of artificiality and insincerity immoral to practice. A few 
educators believe that we ought not to give into the hands 
of our youths the tools of persuasion; that to do so wuuld be 
to foster dishonesty, insincerity and “shysterism,” of all of 
which we have altogether too much already. 

Yet it cannot be denied the* today youth lives under a 
continual pressure of propaganda. What we term “tempta- 
tions” are merely most powerful appeals to the lower motives 
and tendencies to action. Youth and adult must withstand 
attempts at persuasion on every hand, by all kinds of agen- 
cies, noble and just, sinister and degrading. One example 
in point is the extremely successful advertising efforts of the 
tobacco industries in the past few years. Training in rhet- 
oric is the most effective training in sales‘resistance; it gives 
the tools of defence against propaganda that is bad, malicious, 
or unjust. 

Success in almost any line of endeavor requires that our 
students be able to persuade others to accept their ideas, ser- 
vices, or products in competition with other ideas, services, 
or products. Institutions that fail to make their graduates 
competent to present themselves and their work in an accept- 
able light in the face of competition are failing of the task 
expected of them by the American public and tax payers. 
This aiso pertains to the development on the part of youth 
of ability to distinguish the true from the false, the good 
from the bad, in the conditions of subtle suggestion, fads and 
fashions, under which they are to live. 

Those things which are good, just, noble, or right, will 
never be attended to for their own virtues. Only when the 
good, the just, the virtuous are presented in a light that has 
a bearing on the mainsprings of action in the individual, his 
motives, will a hearing be granted by the rank and file. The 
virtues must be given the same fighting equipment as that 
of the evils, if they are to survive. Then the finer ideals of 
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American citizenship can take the offensive and the solutions 
of our manifold problems will be greatly speeded up. 

There are persons who hold objections to rhetoric based on 
remarks of Plato made twenty-three hundred years ago in the 
Gorgias dialogue. His beliefs that rhetoric is unworthy of 
recognition were so “rhetorically” effective that they carry 
weight and respect today. He claims that a matter that can- 
not be defined satisfactorily is not of much consequence. He 
would have it that rhetoric “in itself is useless, since all the 
arts treat of the discourse concerning the subjects with which 
they severally have to do. The arts, in themselves persuade 
along their particular lines.” In the case of certain arts, 
“such as mathematics, speech is nearly co-extensive with 
action.” He thinks rhetoric is bad because “it gives belief 
without knowledge.” This is true if we assume that most 
people are indifferent to facts and logic in coming by their 
beliefs. Even though all people act according to the motives 
touched on, it is necessary today to produce varying amounts 
of facts and reasoning if actual connection is made with the 
motives involved. Just the amounts and the arrangements 
of the factual and logical materials are matters of audience 
attitude and intellectual level. We agree when Plato says 
that rhetoric may be used to perpetrate and perpetuate evil. 
In this case it is the most pernicious thing in the world. In 
fact, the devil is a rhetorician of the highest power. But it 
is equally available to expose injustice and stimulate to the 
better life. The influence of the sayings of Christ offer a 
most interesting study of motive appeals. And Plato admits 
that “there might be a higher sort of rhetoric, one that 
strives to say what is best, be it welcome or unwelcome. The 
true rhetorician will seek to implant the virtues of temper- 
ance and justice, based on law and order.” Plato implies that 
rhetoric is bad because it has no virtue in itself. He would 
employ the dialectical method. There would be no appeals 
to motives; only the bare statement of facts with the logic 
growing out of the situation. Even in a nation of philoso- 
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phers this method would result in action only when the facts 
by chance touched on a motive. The idea is, of course, in line 
with Plato’s view that the state should be under the control 
of a group of philosophers. 

The first requisite of any speech material pertains to its 
interest and attention and action-getting powers. This does 
not rule out the use of facts and logic by any means. Before 
most audiences facts and logic are very important in bolster- 
ing up motive appeals and intensifying them. But when 
used otherwise, facts and logic are a waste of breath. 

The main question of ethics involved would be the ques- 
tionable ethics of refusing to use rhetoric as our civilization 
is at present constituted. It is unjust to our youth not to 
give them the tools of persuasion to combat that which is 
evil and pernicious and to advance that which is good and 
just. Likewise, it is unjust not to give them the tools to 
advance their welfare to the maximum. An attempt has been 
made to show the very important place that persuasion must 
play in solving our many problems. This persuasion, to be 
effective, must connect with the basic human drives. Rhetoric 
has been defined as the process of connecting with those 
drives by language. 
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High School Drama—Creative, Re-creative, 
and Recreative 
VERA LIGHTHALL, ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA. 


SnmmoMutsREATIVE education, creative expression, cre- 


E ative experience, creative festival-making, cre- 
C 5 ative return from the children, creative reading, 
: creative spirit, Creative Power, Creative Youth, 
nmmcnmmng re-creative story-telling, etc., etc. 
E = Why not creative drama? Is there any type 
= = of activity enjoyed by high-school girls and boys 
eT Seo 


more deserving of this popular epithet than 
drama? The other adjectives I have chosen to use in my title 
are quite obvious in their application, but in attempting to 
show through illustrations from my own pleasant experiences 
with a variety of dramatic activities, how large a part drama 
has in creative education, I have divided my subject, applying 
creative to all forms of original dramatic work, re-creative to 
those types in which pupils make characters live again for 
their audience, whether that audience is in a small classroom 
or in a large auditorium, and recreative I shall not apply to 
any set division of this paper, for I hope to show that it is 
an important by-product of both—fun—known in pedagogical 
language as “worthy use of leisure time.” If in the present 
consideration, creative and re-creative become recreative, so 
much the better! 


RE-CREATIVE DRAMA 


In the organization of our curriculum in English in the 
Central High School, Aberdeen, South Dakota, we began in 
the tenth vear with re-creative drama, for we felt the need 
of the reproduction of dramatic scenes, the creative reading 
of one-act plays or scenes from longer plays in class to give 
the proper background for original work later on. Boys and 
girls reading Julius Caesar, Twelfth Night, and She Stoops 
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to Conquer, frequently presented almost the whole play in 
informal reading rehearsals. In addition to these classics, the 
organized course of study took account of the extra-curricular 
activities, such as History-Dramatic Club and the Drama 
Club, with a flexible outline permitting the substitution of 
memorized parts in one-act plays for the required weekly oral 
theme, and the collateral reading of a number of other plays 
with wholesome ideas and good technique. Our city librarian 
attributes the unusually large circulation of drama in our 
community to the formation of a taste for such reading early 
in high-school years. 


RECREATIVE DRAMA—A ByY-PRODUCT 


Our pupils realized that being in plays was fun, and were 
always most enthusiastic when it came time in November of 
their junior year to try out for the class play. They carried 
this taste for plays into their social life, and for two years 
at least there was scarcely a class party or program without 
a one-act play as a part of the entertainment. Among the 
favorites were: The Maker of Dreams, The Turtle Dove, The 
Knave of Hearts, The Wonder Hat, The Trysting Place, For 
Distinguished Service, The Rising of the Moon, and Joint 
Owners in Spain. 

As these young people approached senior-hood they devel- 
oped such an interest and such a technique in the production 
of one-act plays that rivalry with the production of the senior 
class play was really noticeable. One instructor remarked 
that the staging and the acting of The Wonder Hat quite 
“took the edge off” the exquisite little fantasy Prunella, the 
senior play. 

Re-creative drama of such worth easily becomes recreative 
when intelligently directed by teachers who are working to- 
gether to help young people to make better use of leisure time. 

The one-act plays were a great boon to the director of 
either class play, for a good part in a one-act play for At 
Home Night or at the Senior Fair was almost as coveted as 
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a part in the senior play. It was difficult for the advisers 
and directors of plays to choose from among such a wealth 
of talent as developed. Perhaps some boys and girls took this 
recreative, extra-curricular work so seriously that for them 
it became creative, so great was their rivalry. 


RE-CREATIVE DRAMA IN ELEVENTH YEAR 


In the study of a survey of English literature in the Junior 
year, there was less time to devote to reading rehearsals in 
the class periods, but important scenes from either Macbeth 
or Hamlet were sometimes read, and parts of Percy MacKay’s 
Canterbury Pilgrims, one-act plays such as The Boy Will, 
Fortune and Men’s Eyes, The Beau of Bath, and Followers 
(from Cranford), were read in their proper historical se- 
quence, for social background as well as for their dramatic 
value. In the spring semester one-act plays from English 
and Irish dramatists took the place of the required memory 
work from lyric poets. 


A COURSE IN MODERN DRAMA 


The arrangement of our English curriculum in the senior 
year made it possible to offer Modern Drama as an elective. 
With the possible exception of the class plays, and the Drama 
Club of 400 members one year, this class marked the highest 
point of dramatic interest in our school work. Two books of 
one-act plays, Miss Cohen’s first volume and the Atlantic book, 
were the basic texts for the reading rehearsals two or three 
days each week. A general survey of modern drama, special 
papers and reports on recent dramatists, studies of the little 
theatre, construction of model stages, an occasional panto- 
mime or a puppet show, and the writing of original plays or 
dramatizations of short stories comprised the class work. 
Originality and initiative were sought for, and training in 
responsibility was an important asset. 

Boys and girls from the Drama class frequently helped in 
both school and community enterprises. In the year of our 
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greatest dramatic interest, the class furnished twenty direc- 
tors for one-act plays being rehearsed by members of our 
mammoth Drama Club. Once a cast who had memorized The 
Wonder Hat gave it for a group of their teachers at a banquet 
in a hotel dining-room, where the black and white tile floor 
and the Italian scenes on the walls gave a perfect setting for 
that sophisticated little play. At another time an entirely 
different play, The Knave of Hearts, was the entertainment 
for the DeMolay boys when they held their Mother-Son 
banquet. On such occasions the class-work became entirely 
recreative. 

The making of simple stage settings for the latter play, 
such as a white cardboard stove (a table covered to look like 
one) for the Lady Violetta to bake her tarts in, a costume 
used for one of the women in The Piper the year before with 
a few accessories, and a big red heart pasted on the Chan- 
cellor’s book, were other re-creative activities not to be lost 
sight of in this course in drama. 

For reading rehearsals in class periods, all that we needed 
to help us visualize Percy MacKaye’s Gettysburg were a few 
marks on the blackboard to indicate a window, a yard-stick 
and some erasers to indicate a hoe and the chips with which 
the old soldier made his map of the battle of Gettysburg. The 
soft humming accompaniment of The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic during the climactic scene helped to make this play 
a real lesson in American patriotism. 


An impromptu reading rehearsal of The Maid of France 
for a program the afternoon before our Christmas recess 
surprised me, because it seemed just as impressive for the 
700 high-school pupils who listened to it as it had been for 
the classroom group. That year we had decided not to have 
a program, but to give our young people every chance to 
devote their energies to their church and community festivals. 
When Mr. Gaffney asked me that morning if one of my casts 
who were working on one-act plays could give a reading re- 
hearsal at the sixth period, I knew this one group could be 
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depended upon to rise to the occasion. We gave the play 
before the dull blue outer curtain; and except for asking the 
boys to wear national guard uniforms and get over-seas caps, 
we made no attempt at costumes. Joan of Arc stood on the 
old brown denim-covered costume box that had held our odds 
and ends of dress-up materials for several years. On Joan’s 
head was a holly wreath; it was stiff and prickly and wouldn’t 
stay put; but the soldiers of the Allies and the little flower- 
girl read their lines so convincingly, and the choir girls sang 
the Noel so sweetly, that even a high-school audience failed 
to see anything funny when Joan’s wreath fell down over her 
nose. This was my one experience with a reading rehearsal 
before so large a group. It was certainly a happy illustra- 
tion of young people who could do real creative reading. 

| In a course in Modern Drama all three of my adjectives 
seem to apply. The illustrations I have used thus far are 
re-creative and recreative activities, but when pupils use their 
ingenuity to combine incidents from a novel into a play and 
write a new dialogue, to rearrange a short story into a one- 
act play, or to invent a situation and write an original one- 
act play, then their work becomes truly creative drama. 











CREATIVE DRAMA 


Original play writing was never made as a definite assign- 
ment expected from every member of an English or Drama 
class, but this type of writing was encouraged as a substitute 
for a short story, a Fire-Prevention essay, a Book Week proj- 
ect, or any other place where any teacher thought it might 
possibly fit in. In the tenth year, pupils were encouraged to 
write a play, choose a cast, arrange rehearsals, and produce 
the play for classroom audiences or at a class party. Under 
supervision of enthusiastic teachers, these attempts were de- 
cidedly educational. In the junior year dramatized literary 
and biographical incidents proved most successful. The work 
of the senior year was usually restricted to the Drama class. 

The plays written in the Drama class showed wide variety 
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of tastes, ranging from a play for puppets called The Headless 
Hessian (from the Legend of Sleepy Hollow), with a prologue 
done in rhyme, to a most modern story of twentieth century 
boys and girls. One year we had all the plays typed and put 
into a portfolio marked Plays of Workshop 22, so named for 
the number of my room, and in imitation of the former 47 
Workshop about which we had studied. 

A play called The Tall but Narrow Window, written by 
Dan K. Jones, was our contribution to the annual At Home 
Night. To show the recognition given this type of work at 
Central High, I must give the titles of other plays which ap- 
peared after Dan’s name in the Arrow that year: The Last 
Legion, Ye Trial of Ye Rascal Bad English, The Testing of 
Torquelic, Valmy’s Faith, and Gilded Doubloons. The degree 
of originality and the special occasion are evident in the 
titles. The last one was a pirate play, written, cast, and di- 
rected by the author for our Senior Fair, The Pirate Ship. 

Mr. Hallman, our principal that year, expressed genuine 
satisfaction with this list of activities after Dan’s name. It 
is a part of our awards and honors: program to give equal 
recognition for drama and athletics. 

Creative drama does not end with classroom activities. 
There are original holiday and patriotic plays and pageants, 
and the all-school gala day, known as Pageant Day, all of 
which call for original dramatic work. Parts in class plays 
are sometimes so well done that they come up from the realm 
of re-creative drama to that which is truly creative. My ex- 
perience with one play, Josephine Preston Peabody’s The 
Piper, has convinced me that this is sometimes possible. When 
I told one of the boys who played the part in a double cast 
production of the play what complimentary things Mr. Gaff- 
ney had recently written about our work, he said, “There is 
something about a part like the Piper that one who has played 
it cannot forget; it becomes ingrained in his consciousness.” 

I wonder if that isn’t creative drama? 
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American Notes—Editorial 


The people of this country are suffering for downright lack of 
money at this time. Not that they are not getting money,—in large 
measure; but they are using it up so fast, and so carelessly, that a 
few get the most of it. We do not mean that the “people” are get- 
ting money in large numbers; but it passes away more rapidly than 
ever before. Their needs seem endless, and their uses for money 
are not equal to their (so-called) needs. We want to be as “flush” 
as our neighbors are. If our neighbor builds a new house, we want 
to build one a little larger than his. If our friend on the street buys 
an automobile, we must get one a bit bigger, or more expensive, than 
his. If he is going abroad, or to the seashore, or almost anything 
else, we want to do something that will outweigh what he does. We 
know that it is childish, but we do it, all the same. 

Now having riches is not wrong, nor bad for any one, if it is used 
rightly and wisely, and, we may say, for the best purposes. But to 
hide it away, or to squander it! There is so much that one can do 
with it that we say that a good man or woman who uses it for self, 
or largely for their own children, or for celebrity, is doing wrong ; 
and, usually, those who do wrong with their wealth come to realize 
it, at the end. 

There are many who give large or small sums for good purposes. 
But the giving that is good, through and through, is the giving that 
is given carefully, and personally. Those who do this should be 
happy, if no one savs anvthing at all about it. 





This above paragraph is written to call attention to the following 
paragraphs that we have clipped from “The White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection,” which says: 

“Father sits at the breakfast table distributing his attention equally 
between his insistent watch and his resistant son. ‘Your mother tells 
me you’ve been stealing my cigarettes and giving them to the boys. 
And smoking them too! Fine thing for a son of mine to do! How 
do you expect me to trust you! How many did you smoke? Who 
put you up to it?” And without waiting for the answers—if any 
might be forthcoming—he seizes his paper and his hat, and as he 
dashes off to make the 7:42 for the city, he calls back over his shoul- 
der, ‘T’ll have something further to say to you on the subject tonight. 
A boy who does a thing like that deserves . . .’ and is gone, leaving 
his son to ponder on what it is he deserves. 
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Now, there is nothing new in the stealthy smoking of cigarettes 
by the youthful. There is nothing new in parents’ outraged feelings 
when their offspring have failed them in some respect. Yet, in this 
modern drama, with its urban and suburban setting of hurry and 
tension, there is something subtly new and subtly challenging to the 
relationships of parents and children. A generation ago the issue 
would have been fought out then and there, won or lost as the case 
might be,—but finished and the slate cleaned. Father and son would 
have turned to other things; would perhaps have met again at lunch, 
or in the afternoon’s chores, and the feeling of the morning might 
have been erased by other matters of mutual concern. But today 
this commuting father departs in wrath, leaving behind him a state 
of sullen suspense ; and returning late, after a tiring day in the city, 
tries to pick up the loose threads of a broken continuity. 

We have to realize that today parents more and more are dealing 
with old problems in a totally new setting. The home itself, which 
in the past was an economic and social center of family living, is, in 
many cases, coming to be an emotional center only. With the in- 
creasing complexity of our coming and going, contacts of parents 
with each other, and parents with their children, are fewer and 
briefer. They have no minutes to spare for blundering and antago 
nizing, for there are fewer minutes in which to correct these blun- 
ders and to build for character and mutual regard. 

The large family, with all its delights and dangers, is also, for 
many of us, a thing of the past. There are no longer the closely-knit 
groups of children and adults within the radius of the family circle. 
The life of the modern child tends to be so highly organized within 
so limited a range that it is often astonishing how few contacts our 
children have with adults outside their own home. This, too, has 
placed upon parents greater demands and greater responsibilities 
than ever before. 

Moreover, since the world is constantly changing, we are challenged 
to educate the child in adaptability to new situations. There is no 
doubt that wise people in the past have always seen the world as a 
whole and have known how to discriminate. There is no doubt that 
there have always been competent people who have met each day as 
it came and have adapted themselves to the changes of time and 
fortune. But too often our effort to condense and pass on the wisdom 
of the ages has taken the form of imposing more or less arbitrary 
rules and formulas, useful enough in their way, but hardly flexible 
enough to meet so manifold and variable a thing as life, especially 
as it is lived today. 

The growing child needs,—if he is to find adjustment to the hetero- 
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geneous society in which modern adults live,—constant constructive 
aid from his parents, beginning in the earliest years. Inaeed, per- 
haps our greatest task as parents today is to orient our children in 
this world as they find it,—a new world in which they have few 
patterns to follow.” 





Thirty-seven years ago John Robert Gregg, unknown, unheralded, 
arrived in Boston to start teaching the system of shorthand he had 
originated. His capital was his courage and a burning conviction 
that he had something to give to the world that the world needed. 
No one had ever heard of his shorthand system. The world was 
indifferent because it was then in the throes of one of the greatest 
economic depressions in its history. It could not foresee that this 
young man was destined to become in the future an important factor 
in the economic life of literally hundreds of thousands of its youth. 

Last June Mr. Gregg was called to the Annual Commencement 
Exercises of Boston University to receive—with eleven other dis- 
tinguished American citizens—an honorary degree for his outstanding 
contribution to the field of commercial education. In conferring the 
degree of Doctor of Commercial Science (C.S.D.), President Marsh 
made the following citation: 

“John Robert Gregg, pioneer and outstanding contributor to the 
development of commercial education: originator of a system of 
shorthand that has become world-wide in its use, and which has 
combined with the art of typewriting to revolutionize the economic 
outlook of young men and young women everywhere.” 

The citation refers to Mr. Gregg as a “pioneer” in commercial 
education. 





Twenty-two philosophers from the time of the Greeks to the pres- 
ent, with characteristic sayings, are represented in a gallery of tile 
portraits bordering the library of a new Philosophy Hall at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. Buddha and Confucius also are ac- 
corded important places as influencing the philosophical ideas of a 
great portion of the human race. Dr. Ralph Tyler Flewelling, direc- 
tor of the School of Philosophy of S. C., selected the subjects for the 
decorative plaques recessed in the walls of the new philosophy library. 
Ancient and modern sages appear, with the following quotations of 
inspirational nature: 

THALES, one of the “seven wise men,” earliest of Greek philoso- 
phers, was said to have predicted eclipses. The inscription says: 
“It is difficult to know thyself; it is easy to advise others.” 
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Heractitus, the philosopher of change, taught that all things 
found their reality in perpetual flux. He is pictured in the Trojan 
philosophy library teaching his disciples: “For the most part, the 
things divine escape us because of our unbelief.” 

ANAXAGORUS, perhaps the earliest of idealists if not of personalists, 
He is represented with a scholar’s scroll, on which appears the Greek 
key-word of his philosophy, “Nous,” or mind, with the inscription 
also, “Mind is infinite and self-ruled.” 

DrMocritus; the fact that he was a wide traveler is indicated by 
ships. He was the greatest of the early atomists, and is said to have 
attained great age. The inscription reads: “The fatherland of the 
wise and the good is the whole world.” 

Proragoras, the first of the great humanists, so outraged the feel- 
ings of the oligarchs of his time by declaring the value of the person, 
that his writings were burned in the Athenian market place. The 
inscription reads: “Man is the measure of the universe.” 


Socrates was charged with corrupting the youth of Athens, since 
he taught them ideas at variance with the past. The inscription, 
“No evil can befall a good man, either here of hereafter,” is taken 
from his defense. 

PLATO next appears, with the inscription: “The first and best vic- 
tory is to conquer self.” 

ARISTOTLE, the pupil of Plato and teacher of Alexander the Great, 
is represented as walking with his students about the Lyceum, from 
which they became known as Peripatetics. 

Ericurus, the great philosopher of nature, is represented in the 
garden of his cottage, where he kept open house for such as could 
be satisfied with bread and water and fellowship. Inscription: “Jf 
you live according to nature, you will never be poor.” 

AvGuSsTINE: Out of the flames of burning Rome an angel rises to 
present him with the vision of the city of God. 


ALBERTUS MAGNUS, known as the universal doctor, was the teacher 


of Thomas Aquinas and so the real founder of the present Roman 
Catholic theology. 


Descartes, the noted physicist, mathematician, and philosopher, 
visited the court of Louis XIII, invented analytical geometry, and 
discovered the laws of the refraction of light. The famous dictum, 
“TI think, therefore I am,’ appears in the Latin “Cogito ergo sum,” 
and represents the key to his philosophical system. 


Spinoza was a Jewish student of the scriptures who ground lenses 
for a living, and whose main philosophical work came into general 
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recognition a century after his death. He was the modern founder 
of monastic or absolute idealism, and the revival of his work led to 
the rise of German idealism. 


LEIBNIZ, the highly gifted mathematician, statesman and philoso- 
pher, is represented in the library of the Duke of Hanover, of which 
he was librarian. He was the first great monadologist. 

NEWTON, the discoverer of the law of gravitation, is shown experi- 
menting with the breaking of light into complementary colors. 

Locke studied at Christ Church, Oxford, whose tower appears in 


the background. Inscription: “Thinking is the action and not the 
essence of the soul.” 


BERKELEY'S interest in America is represented in the tile by the 
ships in the border, and the inscription, “Westward the course of 
empire takes its way; Time’s noblest offspring is the last.” 

Kant, the great German philosopher and author of the “Critique 
of Reason,” is represented with Koenigsberg in the background. 


IIeGeEL, who represents the high mark of Absolute Idealism and 
was a mighty factor in the thought-life of the nineteenth century. 


BuppHaA, surrounded by characteristic Indian decoration with the 
sacred lions in the borders. 


CoNFUCIOUS appears as a Chinese sage, and the inscription appears 
both in Chinese and English: “He who knowest the truth is not as 
good as he who loveth it; and he who loveth it is not as good as he 
who delighteth in it.” 


EMERSON, the American representative of the line of philosophers, 
was chosen because of his recognition at home and abroad. The 
inscription states: “Great men are they that see that spiritual is 
stronger than any material force.” 


In addition to the tile inscriptions and portraits appearing in the 
library, the exterior of the building itself is distinguished by carved 
inscriptions, among them, chosen as the profoundest saying in all 
philosophy, is: “He that loseth his life shall keep it unto life eternal,” 
and “Truth shall make you free.” The fountain, which fronts the 
structure, bears the legend: “O stream of life, run you slow or fast, 
all streams reach the sea at last.” 


“TI jirst became acquainted with EpucaTION as a student at the New 
Jersey College for Women, and recognized it to be the best and most 
inclusive all-around Magazine in the field of education. Since that time 
it has served as a constant help to me in professional study.—Signed : 
Sincerely, ViRGINIA JENNINGS, Manasquan Beach, New Jersey.” 














Book Reviews 


WHEN I WRITE A THEME. By Charles Swain Thomas (Harvard 
University) and James Cloyd Bowman (Northern State Teachers Col- 
lege, Marquette, Michigan). Stiff paper covers, 255 pages. Ginn and 
Company. Price 80c, subject to the usual discount. This is in pad 
form, with detachable sheets. For first-year High School, or Junior High 
School. The pupils are given a few lines on the right-hand page, and 
the opposite page is where the pupil writes. For instance, “The Thank 
You” Note is to be written “after Christmas or after you have had a 
birthday, and you wish to thank your friend for his gift. In this 
instance the following questions are asked: 1. Would it please you 
to receive such a letter after you had given such a gift? Does the 
letter express real appreciation for the friendly feeling that made your 
friend send the gift? Is the courtesy you owe your friend evident by 
the correctness of form and neatness of the letter? etc., ete. The 
pupils will be delighted to do such work as is thus done. And this 
instance is only one common and necessary thing that they will have 
to do throughout life. 


JOHN DEWEY. The Man and His Philosophy. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press. 181 pages. Published by the National Committee for 
the Celebration of the Seventieth Birthday of John Dewey. Printed 
at the Norwood Press, Norwood, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 

John Dewey was, when alive and active, perhaps the greatest scholar 
in the United States, if not in the world. He was born in Burlington, 
Vermont. His father was a local merchant whose forebears were 
farmers. He was the third son. Professor Dewey passed through the 
public schools of his native city, graduating from the high school in 1875, 
and then went to the University, graduating in 1879. In 1882 he went 
to Johns Hopkins University to study philosophy and psychology under 
Professors B. S. Morris and G. Stanley Hall. Later, he was invited to 
teach Philosophy at the University of Michigan, where he was appointed 
assistant professor. In 1889 he went to the University of Minnesota as 
Professor of Philosophy. In the fall of 1890 he returned to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. The University of Chicago appointed him as Head 
of the Departments of Philosophy, Psychelogy and Education. Later 
he was at Columbia University, where he began work in the winter 
of 1905, and taught as Professor of Philosophy, lecturing at Teachers 
College, also. He had the satisfaction of opening the Laboratory 
School, the first, or one of the first, connected with a University. He 
has been a contributor to Journals and Reviews of Philosophy and 
Ethics. 
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READING WITH A PURPOSE: No. 56. Invention and Society. By 
Waldemar Kaempffert, Chicago. American Library Association, 1930. 


THE LIBRARY IN THE SCHOOL. By Lucile F. Fargo, Chicago. The 
American Library Association, 1930. Price $3.00. The chapters of this 
book are as follows, viz. Educational Ideals and Schoo] Library Objec- 
tives; The School Librarian and Her Staff; Socializing School Library 
Management; Reading as a School Library Project; Reference Work in 
the Schoo] Library; Teaching the Use of the Library; The Basic Book 
Collection; Printed Materials, Aids and Book Collections; Housing and 
Equipping; Business Practice in the School Library; Technical and 
Mechanical Processes; Attendance and Circulation; Administrative Pro- 
gram-General Problems; The Administrative Program-Special Problems ; 
List of Accredited Library Schools; Index, ixcellent illustrations. 
It would be hard to get another book “to beat it.” 


From Ginn and Company, Boston, Mass., we have REPRESENTA- 
TIVE ESSAYS, ENGLISH AND AMERICAN, Edited by Robert Moore, 
Ph.D. Price $1.36. Sir Francis Bacon; Seventeenth-Century Characters ; 
The Periodical Essay; Familiar Essays of Sir William Temple, Charles 
Kenneth Grahame, Thomas Carlyle, and others; the Reflective Essays 
of Hazlitt and Robert Louis Stevenson, and many more. Bibliography 
and Index close the book. 

An admirable ALGEBRA, for Junior and Senior High Schools, com- 
plete, by J. W. Calhoon, E. V. White, and T. MeN. Simpson, Jr. Pub- 
lished by the Johnson Publishing Company; 485 pages. It will be 
sure to attract the attention of all teachers of Algebra. It aims “to 
talk directly to the student and to appeal to his innate logical sense” 
that will make him learn. It aims to prepare to get the student into 
college on the mathematics side. If you are changing textbooks, get 
this one! You will be pleased and gratified with this new, fresh, and 
up-to-date book. 


THE COUNTRY TEACHER AT WORK. By Frank J. Lowth, Prin- 
cipal, Rock County Rural Normal School, Janesville, Wisconsin. The 
Macmillan Company. Price $2.00, This book does much to prepare the 
young people for citizenship and character. The teacher carries out 
personal projects as a means of influencing boys and girls to over- 
come bad habits and to develop virtues; but this is done without preach- 
ing. Class Discussions are put at the back of the chapter Sources of 
Information, also. Nothing is overlooked and all is done so interest- 
ingly that the pupils are interested. Everything seems to have been 
remembered and brought out in the book. We believe that any school 
er class would be delighted with this author and his book. 
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Following the book spoken of, there is found (by the same _pub- 
lishers) one called COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATION, 
By E. E. Lindsay, Ph.D., and E. O. Holland, Ph.D. These authors are 
respectively, Head of the Department of Educational Administration, 
University of Pittsburgh, and President, State College of Washington. 
This book meets the three classes,—the persons engaged in administra- 
tive and supervisory duties of normal schools, colleges, and universities, 
Quoting from the book we get the “sharp contrast of a generation 
ago, The average publicly supported university, college, or professional 
school, of which there are, according to the last figures, one hundred 
and fifty-four in this country, has a student enrollment of 1900, and 
an annual income of $1,144,000. Of the eight hundred and twenty-one 
privately supported similar institutions of learning, there are forty- 
six with student enrollments of 1900 or more and thirty-one with 
annual incomes of $1,144,000 or more. There are more than one hun- 
dred and twenty such institutions with endowments in excess of one 
million. The curricula of the vast majority of the eight hundred and 
nineteen colleges and universities of this country which report annually 
to the United States Bureau of Education are highly diversified, instruc- 
tion ordinarily being offered in from three to a dozen more other 
divisions than that of the traditional liberal arts college. In such 
specific techniques to administer efficiently the education and financial 
affairs.” 


A NEW APPROACH TO MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY STU- 
DENTS’ GUIDE SHEETS. By E. T. Smith. The University of Chicago 
Press. Price is 80 cents. The chapters are: How the Civilization of 
the Western Europe Expanded Eastward; How Human Rights Became 
Established; How an Industrial Revolution Created Modern Ways of 
Living; How Modern Peoples Established Nation-States; How National 
and Industrial Competition Led to the World War; How the Rise of 
Modern Science Transformed Our Ways of Thinking; How Modern 
Peoples Are Trying to Reorganize Human Relations, The chapter head- 
ings almost tell us what the book is and how they ended. 


TEACHER’S HANDBOOK. THE UNIFORM SCHOOL ACCOUNTING 
SYSTEM. Devised by Arch 0. Heck and Ward G, Reeder. Public School 
Publishing Company. An adequate, simple, clear, universal, uniform 
and economical system; it says so on the cover, and any one using it 
will find it so. 


PAPER TOYS, BOOK 2. By Anna E. Pauli. The Manual Arts Press. 
$1.40. It is an excellent and interesting work in paper construction 
for the younger children, in the third, fourth, and fifth grades. 
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NINTH-YEAR MATHEMATICS. By Ernst R. Breslich. The Mac- 
millan and Company. $1.20 net. It is a third of a three-book series in 
mathematics. Mathematics is so stressed as to enrich the whole course. 
The author was able to visit the leading high schools of the country 
while he was selecting and organizing the materials and making the 
book. The book shows it, and teacher and pupils alike will find it 
excellent. 


We acknowledge the following books or booklets to which we cannot 
give full reviews; they are interesting and useful, however. 

THE COMMONWEALTH FUND. Eleventh annual report for the 
year ending September 30, 1929. New York, 57th St. and Madison Ave. 
GLENN-WELTON INSTRUCTIONAL TESTS IN CHEMISTRY for High 
Schools and Colleges. The World Book Company. DIRECTED STUDY 
GUIDES FOR PITKIN and Hughes’ SEEING AMERICA FARM AND 
FIELD. Price 48c. The Macmillan Co, A GUIDE FOR THE STUDY 
OF PLANTS. By Mabel E. Smallwood. D.C, Heath and Co, PRIMARY 
ARITHMETIC PAD, NUMBER TWO. By M. S. Robertson and L. S. 
Rugg. A SEWING MANUAL, By Grace Fowler and Ada Alexander. 
The Macmillan Company. And by the same publishers, AMERICAN 
HISTORY WORKBOOK, in two sections. By Thomas M. Marshall and 
Edgar Bruce Wesley. And a REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA, for the two-year period ending May 31, 1928. 


THE COMEDIES OF TERRENCE. Translated into English by F. 
Perry. The Oxford University Press. Price $2.50. Glimpsing here and 
there in this tale we are carried back into our college days wherein 
we enjoyed ourself with Terrence, and other writers. The book seems 
excellent, and for an English translation it seems very natural, If 
you would like to review your long-forgotten Latin take this story 
and compare it with this translation. The translation will come easy 
after a short time. At first you will like the Latin best; but, after 
all, the story is there and in any language it is admirable. 


DYNAMIC EMOTIONS. By Karl H, Bremer. The Standard Historic 
Society, Cincinnati, Ohio. You can read it at a “sitting,” and it will 
thrill you. The book is made out of “a series of historical episodes 
illustrating the psychology of famous historical characters.” Female 
characters, yes! and “thus woman stands out, illuminating an other- 
wise dark picture. Sometimes magnificent, sometimes great, leaving 
an imperishable, immortal record. The moulder of destiny, the creator 
of history.” 
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MUSIC AS PART OF THE LIBERAL ARTS CURRICULUM, By Vin- 
cent Jones, M.A. He is Associate Professor Music Education, New York 
University. The study is a brief survey of music as a part of the 
curriculum in liberal colleges. “The study has been discussed from 
three angles: Justification of music as an important part of educa- 
tion; it is a brief historical survey; and a statistical study indicating 
the present status of college music. The present study is an attempt 
to bring several phases of the problem within the compass of one 
discussion.” 


A SOURCE BOOK FOR VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. By Edna E 
Watson, Guidance Counselor, Clifton Park Junior High School, Balti- 
more. This is a source book designed to help the student in selecting 
his future vocation. It contains in the first part a list of occupations 
in alphabetical order with illustrative material and a short list of 
additional material that may be secured for supplementary reading. 
Part III is an index to the biographies mentioned in Part II and 
other bibliographic material. The book is valuable to both teacher 
and student as an aid in choosing vocations, also for class use in 
English and Civics. It will also be of interest to teachers in elemen- 
tary and junior high schools, special classes and occupations, personnel 
directors and deans of women and all vocational counselors. The price 
of the book is $2.25. The H. W. Wilson Company, New York, N., Y. 


HIGH SCHOOL COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR, Book One. By 
Abram Royer Brubacher, Ph.D., and Katherine Eleanor Wheeling, A.M. 
(Both from State College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y.) Charles E. 
Merrill Company, New York and Chicago. The material is divided: 
Part I offers composition work to ninth-year pupils; Part II suited to 
tenth-year pupils; Part III designed for the ninth year. The life and 
interests of boys and girls, of from twelve to sixteen years of age, 
are especially treated. There are several colored pictures to enliven 
the pages. 


TEACHERS HANDBOOK, PROGRESS TESTS IN AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY. By F. Leslie Clark, B.S. in Education, Kansas City School Sys- 
tem. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 60 cents. 


Three paper cover books from D. C. Heath and Company, viz., MAS 
TERY GRAMMAR GUIDES, Book One, and Book Two. By Erma Pixley 
and Mary Frasher. And Book Two (same writers). These books will 
aid the boys and girls to find the meaning of Grammar, and how to 
enjoy it, as well as to grow up with how to speak and write accurately, 
—than which there is not much that is better in life. 





